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NOTES ON VICTORIAN ART 


BY G. HAYDN HUNTLEY 


Know thy work and do it.—Carlyle: Past and Present 


HE Victorian period is really three periods: early Victorian 

1837-50, middle Victorian 1850-80, and late Victorian 1880-1901. 
During the early period English art does not differ essentially from 
art in other countries. That was the romantic era, the period of 
the “Battle of Styles” when the gothic revival, classicism, and the 
revived rococo (“Louis Philippe Style”) were all in vogue. The 
industrial revolution was in full swing; craftsmen had been re- 
placed by factories which were turning out the cheap and shoddy 
in ever increasing quantity. Men of taste, so important in deter- 
mining the character of art and manners in the eighteenth century, 
were dying off, and the few who outlived their time, like Samuel 
Rogers and Lord Egremont, were impotent to stem the tide of 
anarchy in taste which the machine had wrought. Coleridge in 1811 
spoke of painting as one of the lost arts. Constable in 1822 prophe- 
sied: “The art will go out. There will be no genuine painting in 
England in thirty years.” 

Out of despair grows hope. Reflective men were alarmed. Re- 
ligious reformers, political reformers, economic and social reformers 
abounded, and so, likewise, did reformers in the field of art. Pusey 
and Newman, Carlyle and Mill, Peel and Disraeli, Haydon and 
Pugin—these men recognized the havoc wrought by the new learn- 
ing, the new political institutions, the new social structure, and the 
new inventions. All of them, and many more, raised their voices, and 
there ensued an era of sermonizing unique in modern times. 
Though their fields were various and their philosophies frequently 
clashed, these reformers bequeathed to the Victoriap era its two 
essential elements of moral thoughtfulness and a high sense of 
duty: “First be virtuous, and then serve your country with heart 
and soul.” (Meredith: The Ordeal of Richard Feverel, 1859) 

The Middle period, 1850-80, constitutes the Victorian period par 
excellence, at least as far as art is concerned. The reforms preached 
in the preceding decades were put into practice, and the achieve- 
ments of the end of the century were anticipated. The art of the 
middle period is not easy to judge. In general, the contemporary 
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estimates knew no bounds, but posterity’s judgment has been harsh 
indeed. Every period has produced both good and bad art. No 
period has been judged, and hence, condemned, more on its de- 
merits than the mid-Victorian. With few exceptions, the artistic 
products of this time have been pigeonholed as bad, as examples of 
what not to do. Few people have ever looked at them and thought 
about them in other terms. All students of the history of art are 
familiar with W6lfflin’s methods of analysis and know that these 
methods differ when discussing different styles. We know, or should 
know, that renaissance art or baroque art cannot be judged with 
the criteria of twentieth century art. Yet, strangely enough, we per- 
sist in evaluating the art of the nineteenth century by contemporary 
standards. It is undeniable that people, art historians included, be- 
lieve that art has “progressed” during the last century, that the 
present generation has a clearer understanding of the true nature of 
art. We might heed the words of Whistler (Ten O’Clock Lecture, 
1885): “Listen! There never was an artistic period. There never was 
an Art-loving nation.” 

To begin to understand mid-Victorian art, first we must look at it, 
and then we must look at it with toleration and discernment. We 
must question our prejudices, for example: that high finish in a 
painting condemns it as a work of art; that formal arrangement 
is the only admissible aim of painting and sculpture; that machine- 
made ornament is always bad; that ornament is useless, etc. We 
must also make an inquiry into the question of morality in art 
and its manifold implications. Ruskin and his contemporaries have 
been accused—and not without justification—of confusing moral 
and aesthetic qualities; however, even as early as 1857 (The Two 
Paths) Ruskin protested: “I do not say in the least that in order 
to be a good painter you must be a good man... but there must 
be strong elements of good in the mind.” It is true that he and 
others praised “the painting that elevates,” “the picture that is full 
of thought”; and true that something was required of the subject 
matter itself. Are these transgressions? If so, then we shall condemn 
many famous works of art from many periods. But morality in art 
to the mid-Victorians had another manifestation: it meant down 
with the sham and shoddy, it meant truth to materials and means, 
it meant good workmanship. In industrial design and architecture 
the watchword of the time, introduced by Pugin, was fitness, and 
it became the moral duty of the artist to achieve fitness in his work. 
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“The great test of architectural beauty is the fitness of the design to 
the purpose for which it is intended, and that the style of a building 
should so correspond with its use that the spectator may at once per- 
ceive the purpose for which it was erected.”—A. Welby Pugin (Con- 
trasts, 1836). This meaning was soon expanded by Pugin (True 
Principles, 1841) to include the qualities noted above. 

Beginning with 1835 when Parliament appointed a committee 
to report on the means for raising the artistic standards of manu- 
factured articles, there were successive attempts to elucidate the 
“true principles” or “first principles” of design. Some of these are 
summarized in the following excerpts from the Journal of Design 
(1852, Vol. VI, pp. 135-37). 

Which direction is ornamental art likely to take in this country, toward 
elaboration or simplicity? 

Our answer is toward simplicity. And this opinion is founded on the 
close alliance of utility and simplicity, and the character of our race. . . . 
Some fifteen years ago Britain began to open her eyes to the fact, that 
her industrial productions of various kinds, so good in material and 
fabric, were inferior in appearance. . . . Speeches were made in divers 
places, and in the end Schools of Design were established. 

Various were the dogmas put forward and vigorously asserted. One set 
of schemes were for reproduction, and individuals took up respectively 
this or that style of ornamentation. Another plan was, that each article of 
furniture should “tell its own story,” from a coal-scuttle to a piano! That 
the one should be decorated with a scene from a coal-mine, and the other 
with the Muse of Harmony and singing birds! One disciple averred that 
to drink beer out of a jug ornamented with vine-leaves, or wine from a 
glass decorated with hop, was rank heresy! Neither of these theories was 
recognized by the public—and rightly. 

All the fanciful and mythical principles in the world would not induce a 
lady of good taste to array herself in a dress that was not becoming; for 
utility, in the wide sense we use it, comprehends this quality as well as 
“washing and ironing.” . . . Others rushed to the extreme of over-elabora- 


tion, aping, but not understanding the French. . . . The mistake is now 
pretty generally admitted. . . . 


The author quoted, Henry Cole, well knew whereof he was writ- 
ing for he, too, had been taken in by the current fads and fancies 
of the forties, including one he did not mention: the use of meticu- 
lously naturalistic plant forms for decoration, which R. N. Wornum 
dubbed the “Horticultural Style.” By the time of the Great Exhibi- 
tion of 1851, of which he was the real creator, Cole and his associates 
had worked out the general principles of industrial design which 
have come down to us, for the most part, through the writings of 
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Ruskin and Morris. The principles to which I refer are found dis- 
persed throughout the six slender volumes of the Journal of Design, 
which Cole published from 1849 to 1852; in a more compact form 
in the First Report of the Department of Practical Art of 1853; and 
very orderly indeed in Owen Jones’ Grammar of Ornament of 
1856. Cole and his friends formulated these principles by applying 
the test of fitness (or utility) to every individual work they examined, 
and by a careful analysis of works from other times and countries. 
The latter study led Cole to found the Victoria and Albert Museum. 

As I have said, the art of the mid-Victorian period is difficult 
to evaluate, but in this field of the minor arts there can be no doubt 
that Britain, from 1862 on, was leading the world. Time and again 
France and other countries sent official delegations to learn from 
the British schools and factories. “Made in England” became a sym- 
bol of quality. The story of this resurrection of industrial design 
should be one of the most important in any history of modern art. 
With not too much modification the problems of a century ago 
remain our problems. Solutions were broached and tried out. We 
should be able to learn something from the results. 

I think it is clear enough why, in speaking of Victorian art, I 
have spent so much of this brief paper on industrial design. After 
1850, the minor arts were the dominant arts in England. In a way, 
Coleridge and Constable were not wrong: painting, as they had 
known it, was on its way out. England had recognized that she was 
pre-eminently “a nation of shop-keepers.” This is implied in the 
words of Cole quoted above, and stated clearly by many English- 
men of the time, who insisted that the new English art should 
be national, in keeping with the character of the people; that is 
to say, simple, direct, and utilitarian. Painters began to emphasize 
craftsmanship and decorative quality. Barriers between the arts 
were broken down: painters designed furniture, wallpaper, and 
tapestries; and wrote poetry. Book illustrating—pictorial art becom- 
ing a minor art—was an active field for painters, and here Victorian 
achievement was noteworthy. English painting of the period must 
be judged from this background. One must not expect too much of 
it; above all, not expect it to be French. England did have at least 
two highly original painters, Whistler and Holman Hunt. Both 
were good writers. Whistler, as we know, was also a decorator, as 
well as something of an impressionist. Whistler believed in crafts- 
manship: witness his prints. Hunt, above all his contemporaries, 
was the craftsman-painter. Careful, detailed, and intricate, the color 
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often harsh but not without significance, his works are hard to ap 
preciate, but well worth the effort. Whistler could not esteem 
Hunt’s technique, and one suspects he had Hunt (as well as Ruskin) 
in mind when he said: “Industry in Art is a necessity—not a virtue 
~—and any evidence of the same, in the production, is a blemish, 
not a quality.” Hunt’s painstaking technique, the hardships of his 
sojourns in the Holy Land, and his “subjects that elevate,” were all 
manifestations of an acute case of mid-Victorian sense of moral duty, 
but they must not be used to condemn his art. 

The great contribution of Victorian architecture is to be found 
in the domestic dwelling, an extension of the field of the minor 
arts, or “architectural arts” as Morris called them. The English 
houses of such men as Webb and Norman Shaw were, unlike most 
continental buildings, designed from the inside out. As is well 
known, by the end of the century these designs were published 
abroad and helped to influence the development of modern architec- 
ture. In America, however, their influence through periodicals was 
almost immediate; and, it must be said that there can be no intelli- 
gent history of American architecture which does not take into 
account English architecture of the second half of the nineteenth 
century. 

The art of the last century is vast in extent, its works are numer- 
ous beyond counting, its development is intricate and elusive. Only 
a few paths are well known, even fewer are generally studied in our 
American colleges, usually French painting and American archi- 
tecture. Victorian art could well be an additional subject for reasons 
which have appeared above. One might say, too, that all who study 
the symbolist movement, post-impressionist painting, or l’art nou- 
veau must know the English developments behind them. From the 
point of view of the history of culture Victorian art is one of the 
most remunerative fields: the poet and the painter are often the 
same person, and the critic is frequently the social reformer. Since 
the literature is in our language and good illustrative material is 
not difficult to obtain, the field of Victorian art offers a challenge to 


those of us who wish to avoid the charge that art is a closed de- 
partment. 


University of Chicago 





WHY NOT EDUCATE ARTISTS 
IN COLLEGES? 


BY LESTER D. LONGMAN 


HE suggestion that a college curriculum should consist of read- 

ing the “great books” accentuates an old issue in education. Can 
a student be intellectually disciplined in general without becoming 
something in particular in the process? Is there such a thing as an 
education of pure reason? 

Most educators are against the “great books” theory. Physical and 
social scientists declare that no student of the hundred books would 
be prepared for graduate work in their spheres of interest. Medical 
and engineering colleges require further preparatory work before 
matriculation. The plan, when successfully administered, seems best 
adapted to the education of historians and philosophers. 

Perhaps the most persuasive argument against a standardized 
curriculum of pure reason is that the student is in grave danger of 
being turned into a prig who genuflects to absolutes, a modern edi- 
tion of a mediaeval scholastic. He may be pedantic, stilted, doctri- 
naire, and likely to confuse a quotation and a proof, a tradition and 
an argument. He is prone to be improperly equipped to live in this 
hectic world other than as a teacher in the school from which he 
graduated. At any rate his mind will have been colored as well as 
“disciplined,” whereas the latter alone had been intended. We must 
assume that every curriculum gives the student a specific Weltan- 
schauung, which, if unremunerative, is difficult to revise in later life. 
Veblen would call it “trained incapacity.” Hence the educator is 
obliged to consider what kind of men he wants to make, not merely 
how in principle to discipline the mind, for the latter cannot be 
done apart from the former. 

Many departments of art do not recognize this principle. Those 
devoted exclusively to art history have an instrument which can 
indeed provide a mental discipline effectively, but in the process 
produces men with the outlook of art historians, unless the per- 
sonality of the student is strong enough to overcome the limitations 
of the system. This must not be forgotten, and becomes important 
when we realize.that no more than a small proportion of our stu- 
dents can or should become historians. Shall we act as though all 
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were intending to do so? We should not if we agree that art may 
be studied for some other purpose. In that case a curriculum may 
be devised which serves the purpose better. 

Art history offers a profession of creative scholarship which a 
lifetime of study cannot exhaust. No subject less exacting should 
be recognized by the college, but any other one which meets this 
test will certainly contain equivalent instruments to exercise the 
intellect. One other, the profession of an artist, meets all required 
conditions. 

The artist needs a liberal education; but, as in the case of the 
art historian, it must be adapted to his interest. The true artist 
draws upon all the powers which man possesses, upon all his intel- 
lectual and emotional resources and upon the most uncompromising 
determination. There is no career for which the university tradi- 
tionally prepares which exacts a sterner or more comprehensive 
discipline. If artists have not always lived up to this ideal, if they 
seem especially negligent today, the case may be paralleled in many 
other dignified professions. There is no existing institution except 
the university which can give the artist the education he should 
have. The old apprentice training is far from adequate today, for 
the same reason that it is not wise to learn philosophy or history 
or science from one man alone. The art school trains the hand and 
lets the mind alone. Nor does it have the physical and intellectual 
resources, much less the requisite imagination to improve. Mean- 
while the connoisseur, the archaeologist, and the humanist view 
with dismay the exhibitions of contemporary art. They remark how 
little the artist has to say and are not astonished that no one buys 
his work. They complacently regret that contemporary American 
art seems so slight, so inconsequential in comparison to the produc- 
tion of the Renaissance. The best minds today do not seem to be 
attracted to the arts. But the best minds are ordinarily college 
trained and will be in the future. Since college education gives so 
little encouragement to the arts, shall we consider it surprising that 
few good men are artists? It is manifestly within our power to better 
these conditions and it is our social obligation to help where we 
feel free to criticize. 

That this has never been a traditional function of the university 
is an apology without virtue. We are moribund if unwilling to adapt 
ourselves to new conditions. Once it was not the province of the 
university to teach the social studies or to permit laboratory work 
in the physical sciences, but it became apparent that the university 
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could better serve society by accepting these responsibilities, and 
none of its inherent dignity has been sacrificed. It is now art’s turn 
to be accepted among the liberal arts. 

Some agree that the modern artist needs an education and that 
the country needs educated artists, but they propose that the artist 
get his education first and his technical training after graduation. 
Only the most impractical, academic pedagogue—one, that is to say, 
educated beyond his intelligence—could entertain so unrealistic a 
proposition. The artist’s mind, like every other mind, develops 
integrally around his central and absorbing interest, an interest 
which will often blossom in his early years and which will never 
brook a four year moratorium. A youthful artist willing to be 
unfaithfz! to his muse so long is not worthy of his calling. 

There are others who believe a college education would ruin any 
artist, would make of him a barren “academician.” This will be true 
only if it be ill-conceived. Doubtless a completely passive, remote 
and esoteric education, and one exclusively devoted to assimilation, 
however stern in “intellectual discipline” it may be, has contributed 
to the delinquency of creative power in men of other callings, and 
could dampen a young painter’s ardor just as well. An artist cannot 
divorce himself from the realities and passions of human experi- 
ence, cannot for four years establish scientific facts, survey par- 
ticulars of man’s past experience, estimate their relationship and 
interinfluences, and seek scholarly erudition. He must do some of 
that, of course, but when he speaks as an original artist he does so 
not only with all his knowledge, but from the depth of his wisdom 
and with the heat of his emotion, revealing each time the inmost 
secrets and resources of his soul. A purely intellectual education is, 
therefore, not enough for him, as I suspect it is not enough for 
anybody. He demands instead an education of the whole man and 
understanding aid in the development of his creative powers. As 
many universities are now constituted they cannot give him this, 
and so he stays away while pedagogues excuse themselves by refer- 
ence to the happy thought that such a job can not be done by 
anyone, that a man’s emotions must be left alone, that the capacity 
to produce cannot be taught, that the artist’s school is the school 
of life, and that he must seek it in the city streets and not in books. 

How strange this doctrine when it comes from those who choose 
to be called “humanists”! Can they illogically suppose that today 
art is properly pure emotion or intuition unaffected by conditions 
of the intellect, while in their cherished Renaissance the artist's 
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virtue resided in his judgment? Why then do they decry as paltry 
or neurotic his impassioned “self-expressions” on the walls of exhi- 
bition galleries? If the artist of the Renaissance could learn from 
books, from literary friends, philosophers and historians, why can 
not his counterpart today? If in truth he can not do so, the fault 
may lie less with the artist than with them. 

The humanists and archaeologists of the Renaissance were as 
interested in the art of their own day as in that of ancient times, 
withal they thought the ancients better men. Their scholarly de- 
scendants in universities today apparently are less liberal. ‘They are 
horrified at the very thought of being absorbed in the art and life 
of our own time, are shocked by Piscasso and Miré, and are capable 
of publicly debating whether even a single course in modern art 
should be allowed in college. As Mark Van Doren would say, “They 
have fallen in love with the top of their mind.” Tongue-tied and 
bewildered, they and their students stand perplexed before a paint- 
ing made today or yesterday. They know no painting in its essence, 
but only in its series of relations and historic context. In their splen- 
did isolation from our dynamic, if often vulgar world, they have 
failed grievously to nurture such guiding enthusiasms as might 
assist the hopeful student in the difficult transition from college to 
productive life. One questions whether this is proper even for 
intending art historians much less the masses of our students. How 
can our “humanists” and archaeologists be made to see beyond their 
recondite habits, to get a vision of an aim in education more vital 
to our culture than scholasticism at its best can be? An appeal to 
Renaissance tradition might be the most persuasive argument. Was 
it not then that the arts became fine and consequently liberal? Is 
there any sense in which a Leonardo may be unworthy of association 
with a university? And is he not most typical of those Renaissance 
ideals to which our humanists are devoted? 

We owe a great debt to the Medici and those other generous 
princes who brought together in their courts the leading artists and 
historians, philosophers and poets, and many youths of promise in 
the fine and liberal arts. To bring them together was as valuable 
as to give them lodging and commissions. It enriched the product 
of them all. We have wealthier men today, but no Medici. Rich 
collectors and museums buy historic art. No one commissions paint- 
ings other than “official portraits”. No special institution in America 
makes provision for the stimulating union of artists, philosophers, 
poets and historians in the same society. None is likely to do so but 
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the university, which, through default of imagination alone, now 
generally excludes the poet and the artist. 

What better antidote can any humanist suggest who finds our 
artists too eccentric, too blatant, inhumane, uneducated, too lacking 
in historical perspective, in wisdom, or even in the knowledge of his 
craft? For the sake of argument let us suppose the criticism just, 
the collector right in preferring artists of the Renaissance. Suppose 
we grant the client dare not place an order and that the typical 
American artist knows not what to paint or what to say about that 
which he does decide to paint. Grant that the humanist by virtue 
of his “intellectual discipline” understands the diagnosis. Who then 
is better fitted to apply the remedy? Let him try. He need not expect 
a new Poliziano or a Michelangelo to appear at once, but he can 
set the stage at least, and can provide conditions in which a talent 
will most likely flourish. Moreover, the dedication of his critical 
attention to the circumstances of our world will happily provide our 
living artists with a more numerous and sophisticated clientele. 

All this is to his own advantage also. One may properly surmise 
that having an investment in the future of our art, the archaeologist 
or the humanist will become alive in a way entirely new and grati- 
fying. His unimpassioned antiquarianism, his invocation of moral 
and intellectual absolutes, and his illiberal and blind devotion to 
the “science” of art with its many narrow specialities, will be re- 
placed by more profound convictions and unfamiliar ardors, and 
he will search the fascinating story of the past and the complex 
fabric of our age with fresh energy and purpose. Transcending and 
including science his history will become an art. 

At the University of Iowa this pioneering policy is a long-estab- 
lished fundamental and a few other universities are beginning to 
adopt it also. One important evidence of the liberal trend appeared 
in November 1944 in the resolution adopted by the Association of 
American Universities at its Toronto meeting: “In the fields of the 
humanities and the fine arts, creative work may take the place of a 
so-called scholarly publication. Recognizing the difficulty of evalu- 
ating creative work, it still seems more nearly in the spirit of research 
than that which sometimes passes for scholarship in these fields.” 

The humanists of the Renaissance would be as pleased to read 


that statement as they would be amazed to learn of the predicament 
which made the resolution necessary. 


University of Iowa 
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COMMENTS ON MR. LONGMAN’S 
ARTICLE: FOUR REPLIES 


AN ARTIST’S REPLY 


BY WILLIAM GROPPER 


HY is the artist always under attack, either from one source 

or another? At one time he was a “drunkard,” “bohemian,” 
or “crackpot”; now he seems to be “negligent” and “to have little 
to say.” “The best minds today do not seem to be attracted to the 
arts.” The article starts off by criticising the college curriculum, 
“great books,” etc., and winds up with a negative sales talk on “why 
not educate artists in colleges?” 

There may be some truth in Mr. Longman’s criticism of the artists. 
If colleges had anything of value to offer to these artists, perhaps 
they would take advantage, if given the opportunity. Any artist 
worth his salt ought to know the history of art, but let’s not over- 
look the fact that there are a good many artists who happen to be 
college graduates. 

It seems to me that the artist should always be a student, whether 
in or out of college. Graduation with a degree or diploma in the 
field of art does not make an artist; in fact, if such were the case, 
his education would be considered finished. The creative artist does 
not graduate; he is always searching, discovering, and experiencing; 
and, above all, he must be part of and have an understanding of the 
life around him. 


Croton-on-Hudson 


AN ARTIST-TEACHER’S REPLY 


BY ZOLTAN SEPESHY 


S A PAINTER who deplores the separation of the intellectual 
and the artistic trends, I am pleased to find a voice so con- 
vincing as that of Mr. Longman supporting a plan to unite the two. 
“Percepts without concepts are blind; concepts without percepts 
are empty,” said Kant. I would not be so pretentious as to quote 
the aphorism did it not so aptly summarize the perils of isolationism 
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in the world of art and so well suggest the complementary relation 
of learning to doing. Unless the artist knows the significance of the 
world about him, his products will oscillate between imitation and 
fadism. Unless the theorist finds concrete realization in the world 
of doing, his ideas may become abstract and other-worldly. I do not 
mean to decry specialization—I mean that thinker and doer should 
meet on common ground to interchange ideas, and I shall be grati- 
fied when that common ground can be found in our colleges. 

Many of the professions have broken down the unreal dichotomy 
between theory and practice. Strangely, in the various fields of art, 
there still remains the sharp contrast between thinkers and practi- 
tioners. If the college is to fulfill its function here, something 
analogous to the scientific laboratory should be developed in the 
field of the liberal arts. 

However, the change is taking place. Already one finds novels 
and plays emerging from college “workshops.” Our colleges today 
are seeking to supplement their faculties with outstanding artists. 
Also, as Mr. Longman points out, many graduate schools already 
accept creative works instead of written dissertations for the ful- 
fillment of their requirements. 

There is a growing awareness that contemporary art is a product 
of contemporary culture in all its phases, intellectual as well as 


esthetic, social as well as individual. I hope that Mr. Longman’s 
article may add to that awareness. 


Cranbrook Academy of Art 


ON THE EDUCATION OF ARTISTS 
IN COLLEGES 


BY ALBERT C. BARNES 


HAVE read Mr. Longman’s essay carefully and I agree thor- 

oughly with the central idea that colleges could be made a useful 
adjunct to the development of an artist's mind; in fact, this was the 
main purpose for which the Barnes Foundation was chartered as an 
educational institution twenty-two years ago. 

However, Mr. Longman’s essay touches upon so many points of 
vital importance that they could not be even adequately sketched 
in an article of several times the length of Mr. Longman’s. Indeed, 
the points are so many and require such detailed treatment that it 
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took us twenty years to deal with them in the nine volumes pub- 
lished by the members of our staff. 

It seems to me also that Mr. Longman errs in his sharp division 
between the equipment of the intellectualist and that of an artist 
who presents his reaction to life in what he paints, composes or 
writes. On this score I agree with the following quotation of what 
Professor Dewey writes on pages 45 and 46 of his monumental work, 
Art as Experience: 

“. .. the idea that the artist does not think as intently and pene- 
tratingly as a scientific inquirer is absurd. A painter must con- 
sciously undergo the effect of his every brush stroke or he will not 
be aware of what he is doing and where his work is going. More- 
over, he has to see each particular connection of doing and under- 
going in relation to the whole that he desires to produce. To appre- 
hend such relations is to think, and is one of the most exacting 
modes of thought. The difference between the pictures of different 
painters is due quite as much to differences of capacity to carry on 
this thought as it is to differences of sensitivity to bare color and to 
differences in dexterity of execution. . . . To think effectively 
in terms of relations of qualities is as severe a demand upon 
thought as to think in terms of symbols, verbal and mathematical. 
Indeed, since words are easily manipulated in mechanical ways, the 
production of a work of genuine art probably demands more intel- 
ligence than does most of the so-called thinking that goes on among 
those who pride themselves on being ‘intellectuals’.” 

Mr. Longman’s proposed approach to the question makes no men- 
tion of the most indispensable factor in the entire situation—namely, 
a collection of the works of art of all periods from the earliest times 
to the present. To proceed without such equipment would be equiv- 
alent to trying to train an automobile mechanic without having 
under his eyes the complicated mechanism of a motor car. If there 
is in existence today any university or college that has the needed 
equipment of works of art, and of properly trained teachers with 
genuine experience, it is unknown to me. In fact, every year we 
have in our classes men and women who had taken the usual post- 
graduate courses in art in some of the leading universities and be- 
came instructors in art in various colleges and universities. Usually, 
in about a year, if the person has brains enough, he is able to make 
a fresh start, not the least difficulty of which is unlearning the erudi- 


tion accumulated without the subject-object interaction which alone 
results in experience. 
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The situation just outlined explains the statement in Mr. Long- 
man’s article which reads: “Meanwhile the connoisseur, the archae- 
ologist, and the humanist view with dismay the exhibitions of 
contemporary art. They remark how little the artist has to say and 
are not astonished that no one buys his work. They complacently 
regret that contemporary American art seems so slight, so incon- 
sequential in comparison to the production of the Renaissance. 
The best minds today do not seem to be attracted to the arts. 
But the best minds are ordinarily college trained and will be in the 
future. Since college education gives so little encouragement to the 
arts, shall we consider it surprising that few good men are artists? 
It is manifestly within our power to better these conditions and it 
is our social obligation to help where we feel free to criticize.” 

A person, however, who approaches the objective study of art in 
accordance with the principles of modern scientific educational meth- 

‘ods does not “view with dismay the exhibitions of contemporary 
art,” nor would he agree “how little the artist has to say” and be 
“not astonished that no one buys his work” (because many well- 
informed people do buy), nor would he agree that “contemporary 
American art seems so slight, so inconsequential in comparison to 
the production of the Renaissance,” because in men like Prendergast 
he would have already recognized that the objective qualities which 
made the Renaissance painters great were used as points of departure 
by the modern artists and carried to new heights. 

Another idea in Mr. Longman’s article is that covered in the 
paragraph which begins, “There are others who believe a college 
education would ruin any artist, would make of him a barren ‘aca- 
demician’.” Our experience has been that a college education as 
carried out in some of the most highly esteemed institutions for art 
education does practically “ruin” potentialities which would have 
made an artist of that person if he had not been subjected to the 
irrelevancies which constitute the backbone of the usual college 
courses in art. 

Mr. Longman mentions the University of Iowa as a place where 
“this pioneering policy is a long-established fundamental and a few 
other universities are beginning to adopt it also.” This statement 
makes me wonder how they do it without a collection of original 
works of art that would show the traditions of all times and what edu- 
cational methods are employed. If the work of the late Grant Wood 
is accepted as “creative work” the following quotation from page 347 
of our volume, The Art in Painting, may be offered in rebuttal: 
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“Unfortunately for the intelligent appreciation of art in America, 
certain painters have been persistently expioited in the public press 
as the producers of what has been termed creative interpretation of 
American life. Among this group are Thomas Benton, Grant Wood, 
and John Curry. The work of these painters consists of illustration 
rendered in technical practices which have been the stock-in-trade 
of academic painters since the time of the Renaissance. One looks 
in vain for a form that is genuinely creative or that furnishes any- 
thing more moving esthetically than does illustration, flagrant sen- 
timentalism, photographic literalism, or the specious use of facile 
rhythms imposed upon the subject-matter to effect symmetry and 
balance of composition.” 

From what I have written above it must not be taken that the 
chaos which Mr. Longman. laments should be endured or that it 
cannot be changed. What I mean is that until the objective study 
of art is made possible in the manner above indicated, and by men 
who know the meaning of experience, the situation can scarcely 
be altered by essays that are merely intellectual gymnastics, one of 
the forms of nature in a vacuum. 

The difficulty in replying adequately to this question will be 
realized if the reader will consult our volume, The Art of Renoir, 
and read therein John Dewey's Foreword, and also Chapters I, II, 
III, and IV, in which we have tried to get at the roots of the problem. 


The Barnes Foundation 
Merion, Pa. 


FURTHER REMARKS ON THE EDUCATION 
OF ARTISTS IN COLLEGES 


BY OTTO BRENDEL 


I QUITE agree with Mr. Longman that artists can have educa- 
tion, even erudition, without damage to their art. In fact, the 
list of educated artists includes many impressive examples. To as- 
sume that acquired knowledge spoils the purity of artistic creation 
seems a mere prejudice. It is a part of the human constitution that 
we must think and know, and a strong personality will always insist 
on developing these faculties. There is no reason why artists should 
wilfully exclude themselves from this kind of human experience. 
Mr. Longman further argues that, in our present setup, the uni- 
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versities are the only places likely to transmit and promote such 
education. Thus, he concludes, artists should attend colleges. I see 
no objection. 

The really crucial problems appear in the side of the question 
which regards the colleges. What the latter should do for the artists 
is not made sufficiently clear in Mr. Longman’s exposition. Uni- 
versities should offer young artists facilities for learning their craft: 
many universities already provide these. He implies a need for 
courses in modern art: these are already offered in most major insti- 
tutions. Surely, the fundamental changes intended by Longman 
must lie in other fields. Is not this the question: If artists attend 
universities for vocational training (as well they might), how far 
shall they participate in the other activities of these institutions? 
Entrance requirements and other academic rules can be modified 
if necessary. Questions of this kind might have been discussed further 
in the article. Is not the study of the history of art, which figures 
so prominently in Mr. Longman’s article, only one among many 
interrelated problems? To what extent, for example, should the art 
student participate in foreign languages and the various fields of 
the sciences and humanities? It seems to me that, unless a way be 
found of combining the needs of the artists and the requirements 
of a university, the art schools will remain segregated, even though 
they should come under the tutelage of the universities. 

Mr. Longman feels there is a deep rift between art and scholar- 
ship. If I understand him correctly, the position of the art historian 
is particularly symptomatic of this circumstance. While reading his 
remarks, one sometimes wonders whether Longman does not really 
intend that the scholar rather than the artist should be educated 
in his proposed symbiosis. Not that I consider the latter alternative 
beyond all desirability. But I wish that the matter were approached 
on a more realistic basis than his sweeping generalizations about 
the humanists and archaeologists in universities today as “academic 
pedagogues,” “who are horrified at the very thought of being ab- 
sorbed in the art and life of our own time.” The alleged contrast be- 
tween knowledge and wisdom that results from such generalizations, 
and which is so dear to the modern mystics and vitalists alike, is an 
unfortunate concept. Wisdom is not invariably the share of the 
untaught, nor is it always incompatible with knowledge. It seems 
to me that I have a different idea of scholarship. If one remembers 
the great critics in modern art history, from Stendhal to Burckhardt 
and Wo6lfflin, what truth is there in the statement that “they (i.e., 
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the scholars) know no painting in its essence, but only in its series 
of relations and historic context”? There is of course that other trend 
of scholarship which treats the history of art as a part of the uni- 
versal history of the human mind (Geistesgeschichte), and for which 
“the series of relations and historic context” of a work of art has a 
special significance. Should we, therefore, dismiss the merits of this 
approach altogether? 

We commit a common error by the linguistic usage which reserves 
the word “creative” for the artist’s work. Intuition or sudden in- 
sight remain the same experiences whether they occur to schol- 
ars or artists. Indeed, both may find they have much in common as 
creative workers, but they would probably do so more readily if not 
irritated by popular misnomers of the kind so often used in con- 
temporary polemics. One is not necessarily “illogical” or “mori- 
bund” if he decries an artist’s self-expressions as “paltry or neu- 
rotic.” 

If the problem of the artists can be helped by the universities, 
and it seems quite possible that it can, it is only right that the insti- 
tutions provide adequate measures. We might achieve as much as 
the Academies achieved for the art of previous centuries. Perhaps 
we could do better. A true exchange, a good understanding between 
artists and scholars, certainly would be a fine thing to bring about. 


But eventually the artists must be left to produce works of art. I 
should be somewhat disappointed if a generation of young artists 
were merely to hurl back at their teachers what they learned in 
college, as students do in their examinations. Even after reading 
Mr. Longman’s article, I am not yet quite convinced that the 
capacity to produce can be taught. 


Indiana University 





BLUEPRINT FOR A TEXTBOOK ON ART 


BY S. MACDONALD WRIGHT 


OR the many years of my own art study and before I had be- 

come a university lecturer on art I was struck with the paucity 
of art knowledge of graduate art majors; I was even more impressed 
with their lack of feeling for art and I naturally blamed the teachers 
for their inability to sufficiently interest the student. Since I have 
become acquainted with more and more of these instructors and 
have heard them bemoaning the thin and even nocent texts on 
which many of their courses are planned I see clearly that much of 
the blame must be placed at the door of an intellectually thread- 
bare system whose foundations were laid by such writers as Aristotle, 
Vitruvius, Ruskin and Tolstoi, and by the equally guilty contem- 
porary neologists like Ozenfant, Barnes, Ogden and Clive Bell. The 
instructor finds himself trying to harmonize these theoretical ex- 
tremes with little success—and no wonder—both are fundamentally 
non-germane to the work of art. To read with attention a large 
number of art manuals is to be bombarded with dates, out-moded 
and magnific dicta, proofless theories and flagitious social and politi- 
cal assumptions. My principal complaint however lies in another 
direction. 

Today and perhaps for the last twenty-five years the practitioners 
of art and following these, the art historians, after posing the ques- 
tion, “what is the value of art?”’, have answered it in one of two 
ways, both of which seem to me to distort the focus of the question. 
Firstly, some of the artists (I speak of those highest in popular 
esteem) have retired to the literary basis of psycho-analysis, with its 
not too subconscious idyosyncratic symbology; secondly, and par- 
ticularly in this country, many artists have retreated to the safe 
refuge of patriotism and the purportedly virile caricaturing of our 
under privileged people and places. Certain historians and critics 
have deduced from this condition that art is like a gaily colored 
Easter egg, which after a very short incubation period must present 
to us, not a fruit after its kind, but a complicated and perfectly 
materialistic gadget. If it does less than this they relegate it to the 
ivory tower for a life sentence. 

Such conclusions, as a glance at the progressus of art will make 
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obvious, are transitory deformations which amount, in what should 
be an objective study, to a shocking perversion of fact. It should 
be made evident to the art student that art is no more than an ex- 
pression of the specific human disposition which in other ways 
expresses itself in the coeval literary documents, religious beliefs, 
and social institutions. That is to say, contemporaneous events in 
other fields are not the primary causes which lead to creation of 
works or styles of art. Rather, works of art are symptomatic of gen- 
erally prevailing modes of thought and experience which also fashion 
the literary, philosophical and political trends of any period. Cer- 
tainly a change of the textbook authors that would introduce the 
element of timeliness into the teaching method is indicated. 

Our ultimate concern should be a broad conception of art as a 
basically single psychic human fact of many visages expressed tem- 
porally and spatially. Few if any arts can be considered as free from 
foreign influence and more and more we are coming to realize that 
no single art falls into a proper focus of understanding when it 
stands alone. It must be linked to the plexus from which it emerges 
and to which it adds itself. The emphasis peculiar to it is due to 
race and condition and its forms are but slightly varied from the 
forms of the arts that surround it. Its raison d’étre is, although 
described by a different terminology, always the same. Thus one 
can envisage an art course that carries forward a world art as a 
single art, a course that proves the “brotherhood of man” by show- 
ing his universally similar reactions to similar enthusiasms and 
fatigues within the separate patterns of his separate existences. The 
elative moments and the climactic weaknesses of different arts can 
be placed side by side to mark those epochs, the study of whose 
generating characters could lead us toward the achievement of the 
one and the avoidance of the other, All these movements, social or 
economic are adumbrated by art before the fact becomes evident 
either to the historian or the sociologist. 

Such a study is, perhaps, the most inclusive of human psychic 
activities possible to our curricula. In it is all the significant history 
of mankind; the history of his beliefs and ideals from which emanate 
the enthusiasms and élans, inborn, esthetic and material, whose 
forces are the directives of his total life. To restrict art to the pro- 
duction of immediate physical benefits, or to conceive of the artist 
as a unit in a collective, topical movement is to misunderstand, not 
only art, but the entire life of the spirit, or, if you prefer, the mind. 
I doubt if the potential strength of the veritable artist could be 
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reoriented into a materially valuable channel, and I should prefer, 
in view of the ineluctable truths of art history, to accentuate the 
subjective values, not only of art, but of life. 

It may be objected that such a course of study is too complicated. 
Perhaps it is, under the present momentum of specialization, but 
it is a moon we may contemplate, even though it is beyond our 
present reach. 

To travel through the advancements and recessions of Northern 
and Southern art and their classical amalgams down the ages with 
an extended Strgyzowski might be considered possible as a seminar 
course for the purpose of binding together the disparate reactions 
of the student to the partitive courses previously studied. After all, 
we have arrived at the point of crossing frontiers in our work on 
mediaeval, Buddhistic and modern art. But it is probable that every 
method must evolve slowly from its predecessor and the mincing 
step from an isolated expression to an all-inclusive one is enough to 
expect in one generation. But this step only carries us forward with 
proselytizing missionary styles and for those stay-at-home arts we 
find ourselves, as before, miserably circumscribed by the above- 
mentioned textbooks. 

Is it not possible to intensify the vision of these single art expres- 
sions by extending the student’s knowledge of their gestative soils? 
Must we entirely sever the organ from the body in order to under- 
stand its activity and function? I believe not. If the plexure must 
be disrupted, let us, at least, try to minimize the probability of an 
artistic partitioning by saving the sense and feeling of its depend- 
ence. To that end I should like to present tentatively an exemplary 
textbook based purely upon heuristic principles which would seem 
to me to fill many a present lacuna. Such a book could be (and I 
dare hope will some day be) prepared on every phase of art study; 
for it could be, at bottom, nothing more than a return to the cogent, 
scholarly sources, judiciously chosen with an eye to the objective 
presentation of the psychic and formal progressus of man’s expres- 
siveness. Every word of such a book would be from primary sources 
or original specialists in the field. My suggestion for such a compila- 
tion which, lying within my own field of oriental art, would be about 
as follows: 

Chapter I—History of China stated in the baldest terms, and 
wholly devoid of art implications. This would be accompanied by 
a specially prepared map whose colored lines would show growth 
and shrinkage throughout the time discussed. This chapter would 
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be the reference point of some detail relative to the other historical 
and dynastic plans and maps to be scattered, for quick reference, 
throughout the book either as marginal notes or plates. Information 
for this chapter could be obtained from the works of any sinologist. 

Chapter Il—Written by W. M. McGovern, dealing with “The 
Early Empires of Central Asia” up to the end of the posterior Han. 

Chapter III—By H. G. Creel on the Shang, Yin and Chou dynasties 
with short excerpts as addenda, from the speculations of such men 
as Hirth, Ishida, Laufer, Cohn, Rostovtzeff, Salmony, Bernheimer, 
Everhard and the Li Ki (Book of Rites). 

Chapters IV and V—The Ch’in and Han Dynasties and the Three 
Kingdoms; the Ch’in and the Six Dynasties. Written by Segai Omura, 
Laufer and Otto Fischer with sculpture treated by Ashton or Omura, 
Siren and Vignier. 

Chapter VI—Cave temples from Wei to Sung by T. Sekino, Ash- 
ton, Chavannes, Stein, Pelloit, Segalen and Von le Coq. 

Chapter VII—Sui Dynasty, by Sirén, Omura and Ashton. 

Chapter VIII—Comparative study of Buddhism (Chan, Amida and 
esoteric sects) Taoism and Confucianism in their relation to art by 
Watts, Susuki, Legge and Giles, with quotations from the original 
texts and explanatory notes by these scholars. 

Chapter IX—Excerpts from Chinese sources on criticism and ideals 
of their own art by Sirén and Sakanishi; a discussion of the Six 
Canons of Hsieh Ho by Petrucci, Sirén and Binyon; a short dis- 
course on Chinese caligraphic methods by Sei-ichi Taki, Toda or 
Ferguson. 

Chapter X—The Tang and the Five Dynasties. Painting treated 
by Waley, Binyon, Petrucci. Sculpture treated by Omura, Sirén and 
Ashton. 

Chapter XI—On Chinese symbols and superstitions; by Hakin, 
Doré and Yetts. Chinese poetry especially that of the Chou and 
Tang Dynasties, translated by Waley, Obata, Fletcher, Jenyns, with 
a foreword by Waley. 

Chapter XII and XIII—The Sung, Yiian and Ming Dynasties. 
Painting treated by Waley, Binyon, Petrucci, Hirth and Ferguson. 
Sculpture; Sirén and Omura. 

Chapters XIV and XV—Pottery, porcelain and architecture as 
described by Heatherington, Hobson, Brinkley, Bushell and St. 
Julien. Architecture; Yetts, Boerschmann, Sekino and from articles 
in the Kokka. 


Chapter XVI—Jade, textiles, enamels and lacquer; Laufer, Blon- 
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del, Von le Coq, Stein, Brinkley, Hobson, A. A. Breur and the 
Kokka. 

Chapter XVII—Five or six thousand words divided between ten 
or twelve scholars stating their own conception of the value of art 
to humanity. I suggest that W. McNeile Dixon, Ananda Coomara- 
swami and Arthur U. Pope head this symposium. 

A comprehensive bibliography of easily procurable books with 
concise statements of the subject matter treated would be of great 
assistance to the student and these books should be chosen for their 
characteristic precision with as much care and understanding as the 
great number of full page reproductions that are implicit in such 
a book. 

As index notes there should be articles on the social life of the 
courts and the commoners at the times of the Han, Tang, Sung 
and Ming Dynasties written in some detail by authors like Taine 
or Brinkley. Today we are forced to consider the visual education 
collections and the cinematographic films as supplementary to the 
text book; perhaps in times to come the order will be reversed. 
However they are both highly valuable only if they are selected or 
written under the supervision of experts. Otherwise they serve to 
clinch the errors of the old teaching. 

Such is my compromise with what I consider to be the most com- 
prehensive method of either learning or teaching art for I wish to 
insist that our global outlook today, if there be such outside the 
theory of expediency, is only a corollary of the global outlook of 
art for centuries. While our scholars will indicate, in summing up 
their conclusions, the formal differences of the arts in time and 
space, they will also impress upon the student the fact that these 
changes are due neither to social climaxes, philosophical concepts 
nor material upheavals; all these vicissitudes are expressions of the 
psychic plexus, itself an unanalyzable imponderable, as mysterious 
as it is consistent, as materially inexistent as it is sovereign. 


University of California 
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INDUSTRIAL DESIGN AS A PROFESSION 


BY J. GORDON LIPPINCOTT 


T IS interesting to compare industrial design with a much older 
profession that is somewhat similar in basic requirements: 

architecture. The industrial designer, just before the war, was de- 
signing more merchandise in dollar volume than the architect was 
designing buildings, despite the fact that there are many thousands 
of architects in the United States today, and only several hundred 
industrial designers. Most consumer products today are being styled, 
for industry has recognized the need of the designer as an aid to 
merchandising. It is interesting to compare this ratio with the low 
cost home where nine out of ten average American dwellings have 
been built in this country without guidance of an architect. This 
points out the essential difference between the industrial designer 
and the architect: the former is concerned with designing for mass 
production while the latter has been mainly concerned with design- 
ing custom-made units, usually one at a time. 

It is important to realize that the industrial designer’s primary 
function is to sell more goods. Industry hires the services of the 
industrial designer only because it expects to move more merchan- 
dise as a result. He must style products that have consumer appeal, 
not necessarily products he would prefer to own himself. Usually 
his taste is far ahead of consumer demand, which means he must be 
willing to sacrifice some of his own esthetic feelings in the interest 
of greater sales. It is important to note here that in the industrial 
design exhibit at the Museum of Modern Art, most of the items 
displayed do not have a high record of sales success. Usually, when 
an article is good enough, esthetically, to meet the exacting require- 
ments of the museum, it is so far over the consumer’s head that it 
does not sell. I insist that designs that do not sell are not good 
examples of industrial design, since the primary function of the 
industrial designer is to create the product that has consumer appeal. 

Educators often ask me whether the courses in industrial design 
should be in the school of Architecture, Fine Arts, or Engineering. 
The answer is, of course, that it doesn’t matter which one of these 
departments encompasses industrial design, providing it has a bal- 
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anced, well-taught curriculum. The industrial designer requires four 
basic elements in his training: 

1. Art. He must understand and have an appreciation for the 
basic elements of visual design: color, proportion, form, unity with 
variety, etc. He must have a cultured background in the arts of past 
eras, an appreciation of the history of art. He must have creative ideas. 
He must be able to draw and express these creative ideas on paper 
and in clay. Of all basic qualities, the industrial designer must have 
art—without this, he is not a designer. 

2. Engineering. A basic knowledge of the tools and methods of 
mass production are essential to the styling of a product that can 
be manufactured at a competitive price. Obviously, no collegiate 
course in industrial design can teach a student enough to cover the 
tremendously broad field of mass production—everything from lip- 
sticks to locomotives. The best basic groundwork for engineering 
appreciation, however, is physics—which should be a part of every 
sound industrial design curriculum. In addition, the designer should 
have the opportunity of working on all basic machine tools plus 
ample field trips to industry. He should know basic operations and 
production methods. These should not be taught in the manner that 
is conventionally used in engineering schools. There is no need for 
the industrial designer, for example, to have training beyond high 
school mathematics. Most of his designing is empirical. What he 
must have is a good “feel” for common sense design and an under- 
standing of production limitations so that he may talk intelligently 
with engineers with whom he works in the creation of a product. 

3. Economics. Sales and merchandising methods in the distribu- 
tion of goods is another element of the industrial designer's training. 
Packaging, for example, is an important phase of industrial design— 
one that is extremely dependent on sound merchandising. If the 
designer is to work within our economic fabric, he must have an 
appreciation of it. In designing any product, he will not only be 
working with the engineers but also with the sales staff, through 
whose experience he will always have a test of consumer acceptance. 

Here let me add that courses in public speaking, diction, and the 
development of personality, are vital to the training of the industrial 
designer who hopes to reach the top. In most plants the industrial 
designer is expected to be a coordinator between the engineering, 
sales, and executive staffs. He must be able to stand before a meeting 
of the Board and present a project to a group of key executives. 
He must be able to approach these men on their own level and most 
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of them are college graduates. For this reason, his training should 
be at least as broad in cultural values as that of the average college 
graduate with whom he is doing business. 

4. Humanities. The industrial designer essentially is an observer 
of people. He must know what products will sell, what people want 
to buy, how much they can afford to pay. Style is a living, changing 
thing. The styles that sell this year will not sell next year. To guide 
his client in the critical selection of a product that has consumer 
appeal, the industrial designer must be a keen observer of human 
habits and traits. For this reason, the curriculum offered by our 
colleges should go well beyond the applied arts. History, the en- 
couragement of travel, and an appreciation of the other arts and 
humanities, are all essential in making up the well-rounded indi- 
vidual. Versatility in industrial design is a must. The successful 
industrial designer is an artist, engineer, diplomat, salesman, and 
philosopher, all rolled up into one package, and to be successful, 
he needs all these characteristics. 

Where industrial design is taught within the undergraduate cur- 
riculum, it cannot be adequately taught in less than four years. The 
department should be headed by a man who has had years of suc- 
cessful and active practice in industrial design. This is vitally im- 
portant to the success of the department. The industrial design 
department is probably best placed in the school of fine and applied 
arts, since this is its most important element. The students, how- 
ever, should take ample courses in engineering, economics, and 
humanities outside of the school of fine and applied arts for an 
adequate and rich background. As a rough estimate, I would say at 
least one-third to one-half of the design curriculum should be in 
the three departments mentioned. 

From my own observation in lecturing at Pratt Institute, I have 
found that very often our best graduates were those who had two 
or three years of collegiate training before they started industrial 
design, and a high percentage of Pratt graduates were this type of 
student. Often our best industrial designers are those who studied 
engineering, fine arts, or economics and then after some years of 
business experience, stumbled into industrial design and made a 
success of it. Post graduate work would fill the need of the mature 
student who needs this type of guidance. It is a mature profession 
of high responsibility. For example, a product as simple as an 
automatic toaster may cost $50,000 to tool and engineer, several 
hundred thousand dollars to advertise, and many more hundreds 
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of thousands of dollars to finance its production. Thus the manu- 
facturer must place on the designer a tremendous responsibility to 
style acceptable merchandise. It is a responsibility not easily taken 
and cannot be well performed by the immature or inexperienced. 

The success of any course in industrial design will depend tre- 
mendously on the caliber of its faculty. To find a faculty of high 
caliber, colleges and universities will have to pay salaries higher 
than they normally pay for other subjects. This is because the indus- 
trial designer is in tremendous demand with industry itself and 
really talented men cannot be found cheaply. Even then, the task 
of finding a good faculty will not be easy because a desirable faculty 
will not only consist of men who are talented designers but also men 
who are talented teachers and this is a rare combination. 

So far our educational system has done very little to meet the 
needs of industry in applied art. Most of the top industrial designers 
in this country are self-made men and have had no college training 
in industrial design. Indeed, many of them have had no college 
training whatever. This is not surprising. Our colleges cannot create 
and anticipate a new profession, they can only recognize it when 
it has matured and become essential. This country will never need 
as many industrial designers as it will architects, engineers, lawyers, 
or dentists, but the few thousand that it does need will profoundly 
influence the shape of things to come and influence the daily lives 
and living habits of every one of us. For this reason, it is a particu- 
larly important profession and one that key colleges and universities 
that have adequate faculties and facilities should seriously consider. 


Dohner & Lippincott 
New York 


TAKING MOVING PICTURES OF 
WORKS OF ART 


BY PAUL M. LAPORTE 


OVING pictures of sculpture and architecture (cf. also Ray- 
mond §. Stites, Art History Color Films as a Teaching Aid, 
C. A. J. III, 92) offer advantages to the study of art which are not 
afforded by still photographs. Most important of these is the fact 
that the moving picture presents the work of art in a continuous 
sequence of points of view thus approximating the actual observa- 
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tion and examination by the spectator. However, it has to be kept 
in mind that, contrary to the usual motion pictures, the relation 
between camera and object is reversed in this case. While moving 
pictures deal generally with animated objects, in this particular 
instance they are dealing with stationary ones. Movement is created 
by the movements of the camera. The consequence of this reversed 
procedure makes itself felt in the final effect which is that of a 
moving object rather than of a moving spectator. The advantage 
of the continuity of vistas has to be paid for with the loss of that 
motionlessness which is one of the fundamental characteristics of 
all works of art. 

Anybody who has worked a great deal with still photographs 
knows how they often reveal qualities which it is hard to realize in 
the actual work; in an even more surprising manner is this true of 
moving pictures of works of art. By showing the exact place of a 
part within the whole the camera movement from an over-all shot 
to a close-up reveals much more of the significance of a detail than 
any photograph could do. Simple horizontal or vertical turns of the 
camera can add much to the feeling of size and atmosphere, a pro- 
cedure which is entirely lost to the photographer. 

About ten years ago I made a moving picture of some of the more 
important works of art in Florence. It was difficult to devise a simple 
contraption to carry out the movements of the camera with the 
greatest possible steadiness. Even if the modest means at our dis- 
posal had allowed for a moving truck, in most cases it would not 
have been possible to use it. The manipulation of these trucks 
requires more space than is generally available in museums or in 
the midst of the traffic on public squares. The only practicable 
solution was to put a tripod on wheels. The legs of the tripod were 
connected with each other to make them rigid. For wheels we used 
those from a child’s bicycle, about 15 inches in diameter. Two 
wheels were firmly connected with the legs while the third was 
movable and could be used for steering. This device proved very 
successful for interiors but it was impossible to use it in the streets. 
Therefore, we used an automobile for the exteriors. To eliminate 
the effects of jolting we accelerated the camera to about 30-40 pic- 
tures a second taking care that the movement of the car was acceler- 
ated proportionally. 

A most rewarding sequence was thus taken of the dome of §anta 
Maria dei Fiori. At the beginning the south side of the cathedral 
appears with the dome small in the background. Gradually, the 
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dome moves forward while the side of the church disappears. When 
the dome finally fills the whole picture, the lateral chapels and the 
niches change relatively fast in their reciprocal positions while the 
drum and the dome itself appear nearly motionless: only the ribs 
are turning slowly. This picture is of great help in concentrating the 
sensations of the exploring spectator; the plastic clarity of this 
classical architecture reveals itself with a directness and strength 
that would hardly appear under other circumstances. 

Smaller objects, of course, can be moved on a turning wheel. 
Sometimes, however, an eccentric movement will be preferred. This 
was the case with the bust of the so-called Machiavelli in the Palazzo 
Vecchio. The extreme point of the left shoulder was taken as axis 
for the movement. At the beginning of the picture, a small profile 
of the bust appears in the lower right corner of the frame. Gradually, 
the face turns toward the spectator and grows larger, until finally 
the frame is filled by a frontal view of the facial features. The effect 
is very impressive, and well in keeping with the character of the 
person represented. 

Sometimes, a very effective picture may be obtained by moving 
the source of light instead of the camera or the object. The head of 
the Night by Michelangelo was taken in this way. First, it was lighted 
fully from below, then the light was raised gradually until finally 
it came from above so that the inclined face appeared in a half 
shadow. As was Michelangelo’s intention, a deep shadow is cast over 
the face of the Night under the actual light conditions of the Medici 
chapel. In the moving picture, the beauty of the face is first revealed 
in full light, and the sculptor’s intention appears only at the end. 
While the light in the beginning affords a view clearer than usually 
possible, the passing from light to shadow entails a deep insight into 
the intrinsic dynamism of Michelangelo’s work. 

Of course, not all the shots desired can be made with such limited 
equipment. In one instance, we discovered this to our great dismay. 
The script provided for a picture which started with a close-up of 
the pavement of San Miniato, followed by a turn of go° toward the 
apse. A horizontal turn of 180° was to follow which should have 
shown the columns and the aisle, and finally the open door of the 
church. Then the camera would have moved toward the door to end 
with the beautiful view over the whole city of Florence spread out 
below in the valley of the Arno. The sequence of close-ups and long- 
shots, and the change from dimly lit to brightly lit objects was too 
much to be treated successfully with our simple equipment. 

However, the greatest difficulty presented itself when we started 
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to cut the film. Pieces well connected in content were often lacking 
in optic-esthetic continuity. Sequences made up according to rhyth- 
mic exigencies showed a lack of meaning and significance. It is 
doubtlessly preferable, at least for documentary and educational 
films that the material be as homogeneous as possible. An ingenious 
cutter may still be able to weave a symphonic picture from the most 
heterogeneous material. Such a film, though not desirable for the 
student, may nevertheless afford an exciting experience for the art 
lover. 


Simsbury, Conn. 


EUROPEAN ART COLLECTIONS 
AND THE WAR 


BY GLADYS E. HAMLIN 


acne the great public art collections of Europe have fared 
far better than most of us dared to hope, some of our favorites 
have had interesting adventures, narrow escapes or are still listed as 
missing. 

Soon after the Germans began their march into their neighbors’ 
territories the Louvre officials evacuated their masterpieces to cha- 
teaux in central and southern France—to Chambord, Sourches, Cour- 
talain and others. From the time of the Munich Conference prepara- 
tions had been made for just such an emergency. Thousands of 
packing cases had been made and special ramps built for remov- 
ing the sculpture. The Mona Lisa, which was among the first to 
be removed to safety, was taken to the Chateau of Loc-Dieu in 
L’Aveyron where it was hung in the bedroom of a curator. The 
mountain air proved to be bad for oil paintings and it was moved 
with others to a more healthful climate in the Musée Ingres at 
Montauban. Another painting, the huge Marriage of Cana by 
Veronese, measuring about 32 feet long and g2 feet high and 
weighing two tons, proved to be one of the most difficult to move. 
The workmen spent half of the day debating the question. Then 
they constructed a scaffold and with ropes and pulleys gently let 
the picture down and rolled it up. It took forty men to accomplish 
the feat. The difficulty of moving it had been used as a reason for 
not returning it to Italy after the defeat of Napoleon when, ac- 
cording to the treaty of 1815, other works of art had to be restored 
to their rightful owners. 
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After the liberation of France in the late summer of 1944 Francis 
H. Taylor, director of the Metropolitan Museum in New York City, 
and Second Lieutenant James J. Rorimer, curator of mediaeval 
art at the same museum, visited a few of the seventy repositories 
and after conferring with French authorities reported that no 
important paintings or pieces of sculpture belonging to public 
museums in France were missing. 

The story of the Louvre, in its attempt to safeguard its most 
precious possessions, is in large measure the story of nearly every 
museum in Europe. The officials of the Florentine museums had 
their treasures in villas near the city. BBC reporter Vaughan Thomas 
described how he and Major Eric Linklater discovered one of these 
repositories. They entered what appeared to be a deserted villa 
to obtain a better view of the battle and were amazed to find before 
them the Primavera by Botticelli. Numerous other paintings were 
stacked in tiers against the walls, among them Andrea del Sarto’s 
Annunciation and the enthroned madonnas of Cimabue and of 
Giotto. The Italian custodian of this collection, at what proved 
to be the Castello di Montegufoni, pleaded with them to get a 
guard and told them of other places near Florence where art works 
were stored. Officers of the Allied Military Government found at 
the Villa della Torre at Cona such famous works as Michelangelo's 
tomb sculptures of Giuliano and Lorenzo de’ Medici from the 
Medici Chapel of the Church of San Lorenzo, and the Singing 
Galleries by Luca della Robbia and Donatello from the Museum of 
the Duomo. 

The Dutch authorities moved their most valuable works first to 
villages in the dunes of northern Holland, and then, because art 
experts feared atmospheric conditions would injure the paintings, 
to specially constructed repositories north of the Zuyder Zee at 
Steenwijk and in the caves of the old quarries near Maastricht. 
Museum officials were fortunate in obtaining the cooperation of the 
art section of the quisling government in accomplishing this. Even 
the German military seemed to have unusual respect for these 
treasures, for it is reported that only at first did a few officers visit 
the caves. The finest works from the Rijksmuseum in Amsterdam, 
the Mauritshuis at The Hague and museums of Leyden, and Haar- 
lem and other cities were stored in these sanctuaries. In the ancient 
quarries of Pieterberg at Maastricht a portion of the caves was 
walled off and air-conditioned at a temperature of 59 degrees and 
a humidity of 65 per cent. The paintings were stored in boxes or 
were hung on wire frames that swung from the walls. Rembrandt's 
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Night Watch due to its great size, about 12 feet by 14 feet, was 
rolled on a cylinder, two feet in diameter and wrapped in felt. The 
roller was turned a quarter circle each week. Thus art lovers learn 
with relief that many masterpieces that they feared might have 
perished are now safe. 

Unfortunately, in the attempt to remove art to safety there is 
danger of loss or damage. A most interesting but tragic instance 
is that of Van Dyck’s Crucifixion and of Caspar de Crayer’s Annun- 
ciation from the Cathedral of Termonde in Belgium. These two 
important pictures were entrusted to the care of a group of citi- 
zens of the town who, on their flight to safety, were to take them to 
Ghent to be placed in the cellar of the cathedral. Once started, 
the refugees decided to go to Courtrai instead. It was raining and 
since there was not room for the paintings as well as twenty-three 
persons and their baggage inside the van, the paintings were rele- 
gated to the top. When a stop was made at a village near Saint-Omer, 
the pictures were placed in a barn for temporary storage. In the 
meantime the refugees, surprised by the Germans, fled without a 
thought of the pictures. When the paintings were discovered three 
months later, exposure to rain and dirt had caused them to lose 
their color. They were taken to Antwerp to be restored but it is 
feared they have been too greatly damaged for complete restoration. 

However, the real crisis comes when war strikes. The objects from 
the Naples Museum, for instance, have had many hazardous ad- 
ventures. First, the Italians transported them to Monte Cassino for 
safe keeping. Before danger became imminent there, the Germans 
reportedly took them, together with some of the art, archives and 
books belonging to the Abbey, to Spoleto north of Rome and finally 
through the intervention of the Pope most of the cases were delivered 
to the Vatican, Since the entry of the Allies into Rome, it has been 
discovered that several cases from the Naples Museum are missing. 
The other cases have been opened and checked against an inventory 
list. Strange evidence presented itself. A Crucifixion by Van Dyck 
had been removed from its own box and slipped under the lid of 
another. It had been packed with Peter Brueghel the Elder’s paint- 
ing of The Blind Leading the Blind, which was missing. Could 
there be some connection between this loss and the report that 
Hitler was collecting early Flemish paintings? Missing, too, were 
Titian’s portrait of his daughter Lavinia and his well-known Danae, 
a beautiful nude of the type Goering collected. 

The story of the Bayeux tapestry is most interesting. When war 
came to France in 1940, Himmler ordered the famous 850 year old 
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embroidery to be sent from the Bayeux Museum to a place of 
safety where it could be studied by a Bonn professor from the point 
of view of the history of art, by a Hamburg professor from the 
historical angle and by Professor Herbert Jankuhn of the Univer- 
sity of Rostock from the archeological viewpoint. Professor Jankuhn 
at a conference at Rostock reported that the tapestry represented a 
sort of royal German saga expressing the Germanic traits of love 
of war and chivalrous respect for the enemy. The figures around 
the border, too, he claimed were of German origin. In August 1941 
it was sent to a repository of the Louvre near Le Mans. Two years 
later in July Germans arrived with Vichy permits, photographed 
it and had a colored copy made by Jeschke, a German artist. On 
June 16, 1944 it was removed from Le Mans by the Elite Guard who 
took it to Paris where later Lieutenant Colonel G. F. Webb, ad- 
viser to the monuments, fine arts and archives section of G-5, was 
told by French officials that it could be found in a lead box in the 
sub-basement of the Louvre. Removing the tapestry from Le Mans 
gave the Germans an opportunity for a propaganda story to put 
the Allies in an unfavorable light. They charged that Secretary of 
the Treasury Henry L. Morgenthau, Jr., “appropriated” it when 
he visited Normandy. The Germans, however, were not the first to 
employ this famous band of embroidery for propaganda purposes. 
Napoleon in 1803 had it brought to Paris and exhibited in the 
Louvre as a concrete illustration of the justice of his war against 
England and also to show his people that the French had at one 
time been successful in conquering the English. 

Most of the high Nazi officials, particularly Hitler, Goering, 
Himmler, Ribbentrop and Frank have valuable private collections 
built up mostly by confiscating private collections in occupied coun- 
tries and the collections of German Jews. However, so-called “gifts” 
have proved to be a great addition in many cases. Goering received, 
as a souvenir from the commander of the First Nazi Parachute Divi- 
sion in Italy, a part of the altar from the Abbey at Monte Cassino, 
and from Mussolini, as a birthday present three years ago, the 
Sterzing Altar. This altarpiece from the Frauenkirche at Sterzing 
in northern Italy, formerly a part of Austria, was the work of Hans 
Multscher who executed it during the middle of the 15th century. 
Again, early in 1943, probably on his fiftieth birthday (Jan. 12, 
1943), Goering was the recipient of a work that undoubtedly made 
him the envy of his art rivals and political colleagues. It was the 
famous Ghent altar, the prized possession of St. Bavo Cathedral in 
Ghent, Belgium. To insure its safety it had been sent in May 1940 
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to the vaults of the Municipal Museum of Pau in the French 
Pyrenees. An agreement was made that it should not be removed 
except by an order signed by the Belgian authorities, the French 
Museum officials and Count von Metternich, head of the German 
art commission for the protection of art in occupied countries. In 
August 1943 the Germans gave orders to remove the painting but 
since the order was not signed by these three authorities the French 
disregarded it. Six hours later came an order signed by Abel Bon- 
nard, Minister of Fine Arts at Vichy, to allow the Germans to take 
the painting. An underling honored the order and the altarpiece 
was taken away. The next information concerning it appeared in 
Propaganda Minister Goebbels’ weekly Das Reich, stating that 
“the altarpiece, The Adoration of the Lamb, was entirely out of 
place in the old chapel of Ghent. Now that it has been installed 
in the Kaiser Friedrich Museum in Berlin, the full glory of its 
jewel-like beauty is revealed.” Then came word in March 1944 from 
a leading European authority on looted art treasures that it had 
been taken to Berchtesgaden. 

Hitler, himself, enjoys making presents when the objects belong 
to someone else. When he wanted to establish in Linz, Austria, a 
museum in memory of his mother, he ordered Hans Posse, former 
director of the Dresden Gallery, to “obtain” desirable works for 
the gallery. Linz now has about 1,200 “new acquisitions,” mostly 
from private collections in the occupied countries and in Germany. 
Works by German artists predominate and next to them in number 
are those by painters of the “racially related Netherlands” which 
“give the gallery its character.” Jan Vermeer’s The Painter in His 
Studio for which Andrew Mellon, the Germans boast, once offered 
a million dollars, was “acquired” from the Czernin Collection in 
Vienna; Rembrandt’s portrait of Hendrikje Stoffels came from the 
collection of the Mendelssohn banking family in Berlin; The Har- 
vesters by Pieter Brueghel was formerly in the Roudnice Collection 
in Czecho-Slovakia while Watteau’s The Dance was taken from 
the walls of the Hohenzollern Palace in Potsdam. Other “acquisi- 
tions” include works by Van Dyck, Rubens, Cranach, Jan Steen, 
Ostade and Tintoretto. 

A lesser Nazi official, also, has enriched a German museum with 
a gift. Seyss-Inquart, Reich Minister of the Netherlands and presi- 
dent of the German Academy, presented to the city of Vienna, the 
Portrait of a Man Reading by Vermeer. 

Private collections have been confiscated, “bought” or demanded 
as fines. The Rothschild family, alone, has lost nearly a hundred 
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million dollars in masterpieces to the Nazis, including The Astron- 
omer by Vermeer, Standard Bearer and Man at the Window by 
Rembrandt, and Rubens’ portrait of himself, wife and child. It is 
believed that the Venus at the Mirror went to Goering. Both Goeb- 
bels and Goering have invested much money in the Paris art market, 
according to an art expert who arrived here last winter. Goebbels 
was said to have paid $90,000 for an El Greco while Goering in- 
structed his agents to purchase all the Picassos they could find. 
However, it must not be concluded that the Nazis paid for their 
purchases in hard cash. It is known, for instance, that the Wilden- 
stein Collection, after being evaluated by a half blind collabora- 
tionist engraver, was credited to the French Government to be 
deducted from the occupation expenses. 

In the Netherlands, the noted Goudstikker Collection of 1,300 
paintings and the collection of the banker, Daniel Wolf, are now 
in German hands. During the invasion of Holland in 1940 Goud- 
stikker escaped on a boat bound for England, but died on the way. 
The Nazi Treuhand A. G., or Trust Company, with headquarters 
at The Hague, whose purpose it is to take over the establishments 
of escaped persons, immediately sent a representative to appropriate 
the Goudstikker Collection, but a school friend of Goering an- 
nounced that he was going to carry on the business. Business went 
well until he tried to buy the entire Wolf Collection which con- 
tained several valuable canvases, including one by Jan Steen. He 
found that Treuhand A. G. had gotten there first. While he tried 
to get hold of the Jan Steen, a man by the name of Tietze inveigled 
Wolf's wife to give it to him in return for a permit to leave the 
country. Several months later it was found that the picture had 
been “sold” to Himmler. 

In addition to confiscation and forced sales the Germans have 
in many instances acquired valuable works of art by demanding 
them as payment of fines for listening to forbidden radio broad- 
casts, for hiding Jews, or for any act that they might wish to classify 
under the all-inclusive term of non-cooperation. 

Before the war, plans were made for systematic looting of the 
countries to be occupied, both to the east and the west of Germany. 
Art and science experts in the form of the familiar German tourist 
and research scholar made detailed lists of valuable art objects to 
be sent to the “fatherland” when a country should fall prey to 
Hitler’s army. Without doubt, the works mentioned above ap- 
peared on these lists. How this information was used in the eastern 
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European countries is described by Norman Férster who was at- 
tached to the Special Service Battalion of the German Foreign Min- 
istry which much more truthfully should be designated the “Loot 
Battalion.” After he was taken prisoner by the Russians he gave 
the following information, published in the Russian Voks bulletin 
for 1943: “Immediately upon the fall of some large city, the tasks 
of the Special Service Battalion consist in forthwith seizing cul- 
tural and historical treasures and the libraries of scientific institu- 
tions, removing all valuable book editions and films and then send- 
ing all this to Germany. . . . Company Two of our Battalion re- 
moved treasures from the palaces in the suburbs of Leningrad... . 
Many exhibits which still remained in the Kiev museums . . . were 
entirely sent to Berlin. . . . In the Korolenko Library in Kharkov 
we removed and sent to Berlin several thousand de luxe editions 
of valuable books, the rest of the volumes being destroyed.” The 
fate of the Korolenko Library was shared by all libraries in these 
countries that fell into Nazi hands. What they could use they sent 
to Germany, but anything written by the conquered people or 
anything concerning their history and culture was destroyed or 
burned. The theory behind this vandalism was that to subdue a 
people their culture must be destroyed. 

In the face of all this loot and destruction, what is being done to 
safeguard the art of Europe? The answer is that the Germans as 
well as the Allied countries have established commissions for this 
purpose though the definition of “protection” depends on the point 
of view. The enemy states that he is protecting all the art that is 
worth saving; but to him in most cases nothing is worth saving 
unless it was created by a German or has a high cash value. The 
materialistic regard for art is substantiated in an article in the 
Burlington Magazine for January 1941 which reported that a recent 
Nazi regulation required that all works of art “whose value exceeds 
100,000 francs” be placed “under the special protection of the 
German authorities.” One hundred thousand francs corresponds 
to a little more than £500 or about $2,500. The German commission 
for the protection of art treasures in occupied countries was located 
in Paris and was composed of art specialists and art historians headed 
by Franz Count Wolff Metternich who, time has proved, had a real 
respect for art. Art removed to places of safety was left under the 
immediate supervision of French officials. The Germans claimed 
that the same was true in Italy, Greece and Bulgaria. In Italy they 
also cooperated with the Vatican by providing packing materials 
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and transportation by army trucks for art works to the Holy See, 
not only from Monte Cassino, but from Venice and Milan. Unques- 
tionably, the Vatican saw to it that the trucks headed in the right 
direction. Hitler, himself, took a hand in art preservation but it 
will be noted that it was German art. He ordered experts in color 
photography to photograph the wall paintings in all the principal 
buildings in Germany. As a result the report is that hardly an 
important structure has been destroyed before its decorations were 
recorded. 

Opposed to the materialistic point of view of the Nazi “protec- 
tors” of art are the various Allied Commissions and Committees 
whose purpose is to save, in so far as possible, the cultural heritage 
of all countries for our own and for future generations. In January, - 
1943, the Committee of the American Council of Learned Societies 
on the Protection of Cultural Treasures in War Areas was formed 
with Professor William Bell Dinsmoor of Columbia University as 
chairman and Professor Sumner McKnight Crosby of Yale Uni- 
versity as executive-secretary. The Committee cooperated with the 
American Defense-Harvard Group, headed by Professor Paul J. 
Sachs, which during the spring, at the request of the Army, began 
listing cultural treasures in war areas (C. A. J., III, 3; p. 109). To 
date, the Committee has supplied the Army with over 700 maps 
on which are marked the art treasures to be spared in bombing raids 
and has compiled several detailed handbooks which give the most 
important churches, palaces, monuments, libraries and archives to 
be given special care by the occupational forces. Officers from the 
Navy and Marines as well as the Army have been specifically trained 
in giving first aid and protection to these works. 

Since the spring of 1944 another active committee has been func- 
tioning in London, under the auspices of the Conference of Allied 
Ministers of Education. The chairman is Professor Paul Vaucher of 
France and it is entitled the (Inter-Allied) Commission for the Pro- 
tection and Restitution of Cultural Material. At present it is occu- 
pied, in collaboration with the American Committee, in gathering 
data concerning loot and other damage to cultural treasures caused 
by the German invaders. 

The above groups are the working committees for the following 
official bodies. In August of 1943 Secretary of State Hull appointed the 
American Commission for the Protection and Salvage of Artistic and 
Historic Monuments in War Areas with Owen J. Roberts of the 
United States Supreme Court as its chairman, David E. Finley, di- 
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rector of the National Gallery in Washington, as vice-chairman and 
Huntington Cairns as secretary-treasurer. Other members are Wil- 
liam Bell Dinsmoor, Archibald MacLeish, Paul J. Sachs, Francis 
Henry Taylor, and Herbert H. Lehman. Archbishop F. J. Spellman 
has been appointed to succeed the late Alfred E. Smith. In May of 
this year, Prime Minister Churchill appointed a British Committee 
of eleven persons headed by Lord Macmillan, a legal authority as well 
as an art expert, and it is planned that they will cooperate with the 
American Commission in making plans for the restitution of art 
treasures to their rightful owners. In September a French National 
Committee was formed to exchange information on enemy damage 
and looting with the British and American Committees and work 
with them in recovering French treasures. Only after the war when 
these committees have completed their work will we know the full 
extent of the damage to the highest artistic expression of mankind. 


The American Commission for the Protection and Salvage 
of Artistic and Historic Monuments in War Areas 


ADDENDA 


The most recent discovery of hidden treasure was made April 7, 
1944 by the American Third Army when it captured the great salt 


mine at Merkers, Germany. More than 1,000 paintings and millions of 
dollars in gold and currency were cached in a large dry tunnel of 
the mine 2,100 feet underground. Dr. Paul Rave, curator of the Ger- 
man State Museum and an assistant director of Berlin’s National 
Art Galleries accompanied the art treasure to Merkers. When asked 
by army officers to name some of the masterpieces stored there, he 
said there were Titian’s Venus and Menzel’s Frederick the Great 
and many others. He added that the collection comprised about two- 
thirds of the best of Germany’s national art treasures, the other third 
having been stored in another salt mine also taken by the Americans. 
Hundreds of the paintings were carefully packed and identified by 
lithographic copies pasted on the sides of their crates while other 
hundreds were just stacked. 

Although Dr. Rave said, as far as he knew, none of the paintings 
stored at Merkers were taken from countries occupied by the Nazis, 
another division of the Third Army did find a store of loot at 
Hungen, consisting of 200 paintings, several by Degas, and a large 
collection of valuable Jewish manuscripts and ancient books. 

Grapys E. HAMLIN 
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NEWS REPORTS 


ANNUAL MEETING OF COLLEGE ART ASSOCIATION 


The ggrd Annual Meeting of the members of the College Art Association 
of America was held on Saturday, February 17, 1945, at 10:00 A.M, at 
the Institute of Fine Arts, New York University, 17 East 80th Street, New 
York: 


PRESIDENTS REPORT: 


Mr. Sumner Crosby, the outgoing President, spoke informally on the 
progress of the Association during the past year. He noted particularly that 
the reserve fund established last May by the Board of Directors for further- 
ing the purposes of the Association had been increased in the amount of 
$2,000.00, chiefly through the sale of back issues of the Association’s publi- 
cations. Mr. Crosby also spoke of the new committee on the History of 
American Art which has recently been formed under the chairmanship of 
Mr. Alfred Barr. The major purpose of this committee, which will work 
in consultation with the American Art Research Council, will be to 
encourage and stimulate the advancement of research and education in 
the field of American art. A report of Mr. Barr’s committee which has been 
submitted to the Directors of the Association will appear in a subsequent 
issue of the JOURNAL. Mr. Crosby also referred to Mr. Meiss’ excellent work 
as editor of the Office of War Information Newsletter, a description of 
which appeared in an earlier issue of the JOURNAL. 

In the absence of the Treasurer, the President summed up the strong 
financial condition of the Association which under Mr. Magill’s able direc- 
tion has shown steady improvement during the past four years. 


MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE: 


Miss Marion Lawrence, chairman of the membership committee, re- 
ported an increase. of 52 new members during the year 1944. Of the 18 
new foreign members, several are former members of the Association who 
were forced to lapse their membership during the war. The biggest increase 
among foreign members is Russian. In view of the present state of the 
world, one may certainly say that membership in the Association has been 
sustained and increased beyond expectations. 


PUBLICATIONS: 

Mr. Rensselaer Lee, formed Editor of the Art Bulletin, introduced the 
new Editor, Professor George Kubler of Yale University, and the new 
Editor for Book Reviews, Professor Robert Goldwater of Queens College. 
Mr. Lee pointed out that the new double-column format of the Art Bulletin 
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with smaller type-face had accomplished its purpose of saving enough 
paper to enable the Association to publish another monograph out of its 
paper quota. This is “The Sarcophagi of Ravenna” by Professor Marion 
Lawrence of Barnard College which is to appear shortly. Its publication 
has been made possible through generous grants from the American Coun- 
cil of Learned Societies and Columbia University. 

Mr. Henry Hope, Editor of the CoLLece Art JouRNAL, reported that he 
had chosen two members of his advisory board for the JouRNAL: Professor 
Haydn Huntley of the University of Chicago and Professor Otto Brendel 
of Indiana University. Professor Carson Webster of Northwestern Uni- 
versity will continue as Editor for Book Reviews. Mr. Hope stated that 
the editorial policy of the JourNnAL had been broadened to include critical 
articles of the type of Professor Webster's “The Technique of Impres- 
sionism: A Reappraisal” which appeared in the November issue of the 
JourNAL, and has evoked much favorable comment. 


SCHOLARSHIP COMMITTEE: 


Mr. Lee, the Chairman of the Committee, stated that the Association is 
planning to continue its awards to graduate students from the Scholarship 
Fund established by the Carnegie Corporation of New York if applications 
from properly qualified candidates are received. After three years of 
awards, nearly half of the original $10,000.00 of the Scholarship Fund is 
left. Mr. Crosby remarked that the policy of the Committee has been to 
save something, if possible, for the post-war period, when it is hoped the 


Association may assist graduate students in work abroad. 


BOOK SERVICE: 


During the year 1944, 412 orders were received for a total of 1,255 books, 
figures which compare very favorably with last year. One hundred twenty- 
five of these orders were received from institutional members, 287 from 
personal members. 


PLACEMENT. BUREAU: 


The Placement Bureau has naturally had a rather quiet year. It has 
received 14 inquiries for applications from galleries, museums and col- 
leges. Three of the candidates have been placed during the last two months. 
Over a dozen members of the Association have filed applications. All 
inquiries should be addressed to the New York office. 


LECTURE BUREAU: 


The Lecture Bureau has had an active year, having booked 16 lectures. 
The Bureau may be confidently expected to expand its work after the war. 


ROTATION OF DIRECTORS: 


The members voted an amendment to the By-Laws of the Association 
which will provide a new plan for the election of Directors. According to 
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the amendment, the twenty Directors elected this year will be classified 
into groups serving one, two, three, and four years each, so that hereafter 
a group of five Directors will be elected annually. This plan, providing 
as it does for a yearly rotation of five Directors, is clearly a more satisfactory 
and democratic means of electing a Board of Directors than has existed 
hitherto. 


MICRO-FILM SLIDES: 


At the conclusion of the meeting, Miss Elizabeth Sunderland of Duke 
University gave a demonstration of 2” x 2” micro-film slides in black 
and white. Miss Sunderland proposes to gather together with the assistance 
of other scholars material for a set of low-cost slides in the field of the 
Italian Renaissance. This set would be an experimental first step in a 
project to provide inexpensive illustrative material for History of Art 
courses in colleges throughout the country. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS: 


The officers of the College Art Association elected for the coming year 
are: Rensselaer W. Lee, President; Wolfgang Stechow, Vice-President; 
Frederick B. Deknatel, Secretary; Mark Eisner, Treasurer. 

Directors elected are: John Alford, Myrtilla Avery, Alfred H. Barr, Jr., 
Walter W. S. Cook, Sumner McK. Crosby, Sirarpie Der Nersessian, Douglas 
R. Hansen, G. Haydn Huntley, Amy Woller McClelland, Millard Meiss, 
Rexford Newcomb, Erwin Panofsky, David M. Robb, Florence H. Robin- 
son, Esther Isabel Seaver, E. Baldwin Smith. 

The Nominating Committee elected for the next year is: Mrs. Roberta 
M. Fansler, Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, Chairman; Xobert 
J. Goldwater, 17 East 80th Street, New York, Richard Krautheimt, Vassar 
College, Poughkepsie, N.Y., George Kubler, Yale University, ).ew Haven, 
Conn., Mrs. Grace L. McCann Morley, San Francisco Museuin of Art, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

Any member of the Committee will welcome suggestions for next year's 
nominations. It is suggested that these be sent in writing not later than 


October 1, 1945, and should include a short statement describing the 
nominee’s qualifications. 


ILLINOIS FINE ARTS FELLOWSHIP 


The fourteenth annual consideration of candidates for the Kate Neal 
Kinley Memorial Fellowship is announced by the University of Illinois. 
It yields the sum of one thousand dollars which is to be used by the 
recipient toward defraying expenses of a year’s advanced study of the 
fine arts in America or abroad. It is eligible to graduates of the College of 
Fine and Applied Arts of the University of Illinois and to graduates of 
similar institutions whose major studies have been in either music, art, or 
architecture, Applicants should not exceed twenty-four years of age on 
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June 1, 1945, but slight deviations may be made for a very promising 
candidate. Application blanks may be had from Dean Rexford Newcomb, 
College of Fine and Applied Arts, University of Illinois, Urbana, IIl. 
Applications should reach the committee not later than May 1, 1945. 


INTERNATIONAL TEXTILE EXHIBITION 


The second annual international textile exhibition, sponsored by the 
Woman’s College of the University of North Carolina, will be held at 
Greensboro in November, 1945. The jury includes Dorothy W. Liebes of 
San Francisco, Dan Cooper, New York textile designer, and Norma Hardin, 
of the college art faculty, as chairman. Four purchase awards ranging from 
$100 to $25 are offered for woven textiles, and a similar series for printed 
textiles. Entry blanks must be received by September 18, 1945. 


BENESCH ON FOGG STAFF 


Dr. Otto Benesch has been Research Fellow in Painting and Drawing 
at the Fogg Museum of Harvard University for the academic year 1944-45. 
Dr. Benesch, who was formerly in charge of the Albertina collection of 
prints and drawings in Vienna, will lecture on April 13, at the University 
of Chicago, on “Rembrandt as a Draftsman” and on May 4, before the 
New England Conference on the Renaissance at Wesleyan University on 
“The Discovery of Landscape in Painting and Science in Northern Europe.” 


MUSEUM CLASS EXHIBITION 


Members of the seminar in museum work conducted by Professors Sachs 
and Rosenberg at Harvard University’s Fogg Museum are organizing an 
exhibition called Fogg Museum, 1909-1944 in honor of Edward Waldo 
Forbes and Paul J. Sachs, retiring directors. The show will be divided into 
four sections, each of which will emphasize a different aspect of the Museum's 
development. The first will consist of the history of the building; the 
second, devoted to Mr. Forbes’ major interest, will show developments in 
matters of conservation and technical research. The third section will be 
dedicated to Mr. Sachs’ special field of concentration, the collection of 
drawings, and will include outstanding examples from the Museum's 
collection. The last section will deal with the activities of Professor Sachs’ 
museum Class since its inception. 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY EXHIBITIONS 


During the current academic year, the Fine Arts Department of Indiana 
University has held the following exhibitions in its Art Center Galleries. 


September: Social Trends in Contemporary Painting (works by Gropper, 
Marsh, Evergood, Gwathmey, Shahn, Refregier, Grosz, R. Soyer, etc.) and 


American Counterpoint, a collection of photographs illustrating racial and 
national types in America. 


October: Contemporary Sculpture (works by Maillol, Despiau, Lipchitz, 
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Lehmbruck, Barlach, Kolbe, Flannagan, Lachaise, Zorach, Calder, and Rob- 
ert Laurent), Modern Architecture in Holland, and Posters of World War 
I. 


November: Modern American Painting (Marin, Weber, Hartley, Kuniyoshi, 
Stuart Davis, Philip Guston, Milton Avery, Jack Levine, Karl Knaths, Karl 
Zerbe, Paul Burlin, Darrel Austin, Julio di Diego, Rattner, and Horace 
Pippin) and Twentieth Century Drawings (a selection from the Museum 
of Modern Art exhibition). 


December: Silk Screen Prints (National Serigraph Society) and Modern 
Graphic Art (Hayter and shop). 


January: Twentieth Century French Painting (Picasso, Braque, Matisse, 
Derain, Rouault, Viaminck, Dufy, Utrillo, Laurencin, Segonzac, Chagall, 
Miro, Masson, and Leger). 


February: Modern German Painting Before Hitler (Kokoschka, Nolde, 
Heckel, Kirchner, Kandinsky, Marc, Klee, Pechstein, Mueller, and Schmidt- 
Rotluff) and Modern Advertising Art. 


March: Abstract Art and Surrealism (an exhibition designed to reveal com- 
parative differences. Paintings by Braque, Gris, Leger, Mondrian, Malevich, 
Klee, Kandinsky, and by Chirico, Miro, Masson, Dali, Tanguy, Magritte, 
etc.) and Modern Ceramics and Textiles (works by Grotell, Dusenbury, and 
students at Cranbrook, Syracuse, Tulane, Chicago Art Institute, etc.). 


April: The Wright Ludington Collection (Picasso, Rouault, Derain, Chirico, 
Dali, O'Keefe, Tchelitcheff, Modigliani, etc.) and What Is Good Design? 
(Tools and household wares, prepared by Museum of Modern Art). 


DESIDERATA 


The Art Library of the University of Chicago, Chicago 37, Ill., would 
like to obtain by purchase or exchange the following museum bulletins: 


Buffalo fine arts academy. Gallery notes. v. 1 nos. 1 and 6. 

Detroit institute of arts of the city of Detroit. Bulletin. v. 1 nos. 1, 2, 7; v. 2 
no. 5; V. g no. 2. 

Detroit museum of art. Bulletin. nos. 1-2, 8-9. 

Milwaukee art institute. Bulletin. v. 6 no. 10. 

New York. Museum of modern art. Bulletin. v. 1 no. 1; v. 3 nos. 1-2; Vv. 5 
no, 1. 

Portland, Ore. Museum of art. Bulletin. n.s. v. 1 nos. 5 and 8. 

Princeton university. Dept. of art and archaeology. Bulletin. 1937. 

St. Louis. City art museum. Bulletin. v. 2 no. 3; v. 3 no. 2; v. 16 no. 4. 

San Francisco museum of art. Quarterly bulletin. v. 2 nos. 2-4. 





The Fine Arts Department at Swarthmore College announces an ex- 
hibition of works by Kokoschka for the month of May. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 





Grorce Grosz, Drawings (With an Introduction by the Artist), 14 p. 52 pl. 

New York, 1944, H. Bittner & Company. $12.00. 

This George Grosz seems a different man from the one we used to 
know in post-World War I Germany for his bitter cartoon-like drawings 
and an occasional piece of writing whose ruthless penetration matched 
that of his art. He has changed to a more balanced view of the world; 
yet he has preserved his uncanny acuteness of observation and is only 
giving it wider scope than he used to do. Of course, in exhibitions during 
the past years we have had occasion to watch this change: we have seen 
him exploring new subjects, turning to colour, and venturing into oil 
painting distinguished by skillful handling of paint and by an honest 
concentration on things seen. The latest results of his development are 
intelligently gathered in this volume, which contains primarily Grosz’s 
more recent drawings and watercolours and just enough of his past work 
to demonstrate his change of scope as well as the persistence of his par- 
ticular approach. A foreword by the artist himself and a short sketch of 
his career by the editors furnish concise corroboration for any opinions 
we might draw from the excellent reproductions. 

“In a Franciscan mood, I hobnobbed with trees, grasses, and flowers.” 
That is perhaps the most characteristic statement in the artist’s present 
creed. The word “humility” occurs in another passage. His is not a 
humility engendered by disappointment or resignation, but that of a 
broadened mind which has recognized the immensity of the task of re- 
creating with pencil and colour a vision of the thousands of things in the 
world in their inner and outer complexity. That is reflected in Grosz’s 
theory of art: “. . . though I give free rein to my fancy, I have not neg- 
lected the outer shell of things.” His studies in academies of art seem 
now to profit him in a more tangible fashion than before. “The searcher 
after Fantasy should not avoid reality; he should know how to present 
the outer appearance of things together with their inner content.” With 
that Grosz opposes balance to onesidedness, fairmindedness of interpre- 
tation to monomaniac pursuit of limited artistic “ideals” or extra-artistic 
theories. 

The fierce critic of human weakness has grown into an understanding 
observer of human beauty, of a piece of drapery, of a landscape, a tree, 
a leaf of grass. His portraits have gained in humanity. He has arrived 
on a plane where his drawings compare with those of the great draughts- 
men of all ages. It is characteristic that he expresses admiration for the 
early Italian painters. Some of his landscapes indeed recall Leonardo's 
grandiose visions, some of his portraits and drapery studies those of the 
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Florentines of the 16th and 17th centuries. One of his drawings of nudes 
(Pl. 31) possesses that blend of charm and seriousness which was the 
great asset of Raphael and Andrea del Sarto. And yet, sometimes one is 
inclined to think rather of Northern masters than of Italians. Diirer’s notes 
from nature, his dreamy all-embracing watercolours of landscapes as well 
as his meticulous “counterfeits” of small pieces of nature find their 
parallel in George Grosz. And it seems no accident that a copy after two 
nudes by Rubens is included in the volume. Everything which lies on 
the line that moves from Rubens to Watteau and finally to Renoir should 
be to Grosz’s taste. Watteau and Boucher would have been pleased with 
the nude on Plate 34, and the Saint-Aubins with the study on Plate 33. 
Some drawings which lie slightly further back, show a delicacy of touch 
and a charming ease not unlike that of Renoir (Pls. 11 and 12). At other 
times a German seriousness reminiscent of Adolph Menzel becomes domi- 
nant. 

This is not electicism. When an art historian observes such resemblances 
in the work of a great master, he does well to keep in mind that they are 
merely the brilliant facets of a new personality, which has its own character, 
even if at times it may recall its predecessors. The coherence of Grosz’s 
work, old and recent, has to be stressed. Grosz has not lost any of his 
feeling for the eerie and the uncanny. And there still fly hard sparks of 
the moral indignation at the badness of the world of man which he 
formerly used to express. His Horseman of the Apocalypse is even more 
effective than his previous satire, thanks to its concreteness; and because 
of its simplicity it is more gripping than Picasso’s Guernica, in which 
another great draughtsman destroyed his effect by involved literary dis- 
cursiveness. 

Grosz decidedly is the enfant de son siécle. But, someone might say, 
his present work does not at all look “modern.” The reply to that could 
be cast in the form of a question: Does the word “modern” still have any 
meaning, if it is expected to express merely conformity with some recent 
fads? Do we really want to be surrounded only by artists who can be 
classified as belonging to this new trend or that? Is not that art modern 
which is created by an artist who knows how to move us, regardless of the 
form and style he may have chosen? Certainly Grosz, to the mind of the 
reviewer, in his later as well as in his earlier work, seems to be foremost in 
the ranks of those masters who are able to say what we are in need of 
hearing. 

Artist and publisher alike deserve our wholehearted gratitude for this 
volume. 

ULRIcH MIDDELDORF 
University of Chicago 





James THRALt Sosy anp DorovHy C. Miter, Romantic Painting in 
America, 144 p., 80 pl. and 126 ill. (2 in color). New York, 1943, The 
Museum of Modern Art. $2.50. 


That the arch-prophet of Neo-Romanticism should write the fifth in a 
series of monumental catalogues published by the Museum of Modern 
Art, a catalogue featuring Romantic painting in America, is a happy cir- 
cumstance. Like Alfred H. Barr, Jr., who wrote the first catalogue in the 
series, Cubism and Abstract Art, James Thrall Soby intended the present 
work for more than a catalogue to an exhibition; he intended it, in the 
prefaced words of Mr. Barr, to stand as “the first general survey of a tradition” 
in American painting “at least as strong as the much advertised American 
love of fact and detailed local color.” The distinction of the cataloguc as 
the first such survey is a valid one; like Mr. Barr’s authoritative work for 
the course in modern art, moreover, Mr. Soby’s book is a “must” for the 
course in American painting. 

In spite of Mr. Barr’s apologies for the author's lack of time for research 
and his confessedly tentative classifications, the fact of its priority requires 
that the catalogue be treated with more than the usual critical care. There 
is much to commend it. Certainly the generous array of illustrations is 
welcome; so is the typically thorough job of editing the biographical notes, 
performed by the collaborator, Dorothy C. Miller; so are the footnotes, 
evidence that the author has consulted most of the primary sources for his 
subject and some of the more scholarly secondary sources. One reads the 
book with recurring pleasure at Mr. Soby’s observations, the “backlighting” 
or the “surrealist-like double-images” initiated by Cole, for example, or 
the integration of the landscape with the figures effected by Quidor. 

Mr. Soby has developed some theses long overdue. One, previously 
introduced by Oskar Hagen in The Birth of the American Tradition in 
Art, is the American role in the beginnings of European romanticism, 
another the affinity of the Hudson River school with its English and Ger- 
man counterparts in landscape painting. Apt is the author’s recognition 
of psychic factors in romantic painting of the past, his reaffirmation of the 
“remote” as romantic inspiration, his characterization of such Romantics as 
Allston, Hunt, and Graves. 

Less satisfactory, on the other hand, is his treatment of Ryder. Paul 
Rosenfeld’s essay on Ryder in Port of New York is still, to the reviewer's 
mind, the best piece of American romantic criticism of an American ro- 
mantic painter that has yet been published. It avoids, moreover, for all 
its florid color, such “purple” passages as Mr. Soby’s “the rhyme of the 
sonnet and the trill of the flute, to be read and heard in a rare and 
dwindling hour” (p. 18). 

One can overlook certain minor blemishes of terminology and fact to be 
found in the book, but its major fault is more serious, since fundamental 
distinctions are involved. The initial definition of Romanticism offered by 
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Mr. Soby on page 7, “the triumph of Imagination over Reason in the war 
between the two which had been openly declared in the 17th century,” 
is arbitrarily comprehensive, since it would cover all art, no true work 
of art of any kind ever having been created without the triumph of 
imagination over reason. 

So loosely formulated is the definition, furthermore, that it leads Mr. 
Soby into self-contradiction. He deplores the Far West's lack of “an 
interpreter of real authority in art,” since not even a C. S. Price or a 
Morris Graves or a Darrel Austin “primarily records the local scene” 
(p. 25). Mr. Soby forgot for the moment what real romantic art is—not 
the literal recording of a local scene, but the expression of a mood or a 
state of emotional intensity in forms derived from any source whatever. 
On the other hand, one who has lived in the wildly fantastic landscape 
of the Pacific Northwest, with its foggy, rainswept mountains and forests 
and swamps, will recognize the potent inspiration of the local scene in the 
fantasies of Price or Graves or Austin. 

Mr. Soby’s failure to arrive at a more workable definition left him in a 
fog when he came to select the painters for his study. The exhibition 
omitted scarcely a single important painter of the nineteenth century and 
few of the twentieth, but Mr. Soby selected from the lot for emphasis 
many who merely reflected the influence of Romanticism, to the neglect 
of true Romantics who should have been included. Someone has jested 
that the best definition of Romanticism is its “lack of definition”; applying 
even such a travesty, however, one would have to omit Bingham, Homer, 
Kent, and Hopper, and include Sully, Inman, Fuller, Luks, and Dove. 
Mr. Soby himself, writing of the art of O'Keeffe (p. 39), hit upon a better 
formulation: Romantic painting is the use of “the fragment to suggest the 
whole.” The use of such a definition as a basis for selection would have 
rendered the present survey immensely more significant. 

For all its inadequacies, however, the book is a valuable reference, and 
the enthusiasm of its author for romantic painting is agreeably infectious. 


WALLACE SPENCER BALDINGER 
University of Oregon 


Where the Two Came to Their Father: A Navaho War Ceremonial, given 
by Jeff King (Text and Paintings recorded by Maud Oakes, commentary 
by Joseph Campbell) [The Bollingen Series, I], 100 p., 18 pl. in color, in 
portfolio. New York, 1943, Pantheon Books. $8.50. 


It is only in very recent years that the iconographic art of the Navaho, 
executed on the earthen floor of a ceremonial hogan (or on buckskin), in 
sand, ground flowers, pollen or other colored substances, has been avail- 
able, in any authentic form, to students of art or the public at large. For 
it is not only a sacred art, it is an esoteric art and a materially ephemeral 
art, as well. There are special prayers and songs for each painting, the 
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meaning of its symbols lies embedded in mythical associations and the 
paintings are destroyed after their mystic purposes have been achieved. 
Were the Navaho a prehistoric people we would have no knowledge what- 
ever of their most important art form. Early observers of their outer life 
had no first hand knowledge of Navaho sacred iconography and it is only 
through the use of immense tact and gentle persuasion that a group of 
paintings such as are represented in the present portfolio, could be obtained 
at all. Such documents, therefore, are almost priceless as an addition to our 
knowledge of the graphic projection of the religious imagination of a 
non-literate people. 

In earlier times when raiding parties were the order of the day, the 
ceremonies of which these paintings were an integral part had prophylactic 
value for Navaho warriors. Since then the same rite “and its several paint- 
ings began to be used for protection against sickness of both body and 
mind. Each of the paintings today has its association with the cure of 
special illness” (p. 56). But it is only one of a group of Navaho War 
Ceremonials which, in turn, are but one of six distirguishable sub-divisions 
of Song Ceremonials. Besides these there are Rites of Divination, Prayer 
Ceremonies, etc. The Navaho are indeed rich in ceremonial forms of 
expression. 

The paintings, then, are part of a highly patterned ritual and their 
reproduction is only considered legitimate under the direction of a recog- 
nized ceremonial leader. Miss Oakes approximated these conditions by 
having Jeff King, a seventy-five year old Navaho, direct her just as he did 
his native assistants. Only she made the paintings in crayon, on brown 
wrapping pape:, instead of in sand or pollen. But “when each painting 
was finished prayers were said over it, pollen was sprinkled on it, and 
we all partook of the pollen. This protected the singer, the painting, and 
us from harm.” There were even some interruptions when Jeff would leave 
to perform the ceremony “over some young man who had either volun- 
teered or been drafted into the Army.” 

The folio reproductions are of the same size as Miss Oakes’ originals. 
They were done in silk screen process by Raymond and Raymond, and 
the remarkably fine chromatic and soft surface values that emerge closely 
approximate the qualities that the Navaho themselves secure in their 
paintings. Consequently the reproductions offer an unusual opportunity 
for the study of the formal esthetic values of a primitive art form. 

But the documentary text prepared by Mr. Campbell enables the serious 
student or teacher to do more than this. The meaningful character and 
symbolic significance of the paintings can be studied in Navaho terms, 
through the orientation provided by an introductory myth narrated by 
Jeff King and the legend of Where the Two Came to Their Father to 
which the paintings bear symbolic reference. Comments by Jeff King con- 
necting myth and painting are also to be found in Part III (Description 
of the Plates). The text likewise provides guidance to the wider literature 
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of Navaho ceremony (p. 55), myth, and to mythical parallels (p. 81) in 
other Southwestern tribes. 

While the reproductions are very beautiful in themselves and may be 
found useful apart from the text, the study of both will afford genuine 
insight into the integral function of art in Navaho life. 

The Bollingen Series, of which this is the first volume to appear, will 
comprise books on psychology, religion, art, and kindred subjects. A 
number of books in the field of psychology are contemplated, including 
American editions of the entire work of Carl Jung, the noted Swiss 
psychiatrist. For this reason Bollingen, the name of his summer home, was 
chosen to designate the series. 

A. Irvinc HALLOWELL 
Northwestern University 


Puitie L. Goopwin, Brazil Builds. Architecture New and Old, 1652-1942 
(Photographs by G. E. Kidder Smith), 198 p., ill. New York, 1943, The 
Museum of Modern Art. $5.00. 

The first conclusion to be drawn after one has gone through the pages of 
this excellent pictorial report on Brazil’s more recent building activity, is 
that this country has full heartedly gone in for the modern school of 
architecture, in private building as well as in public building. “While 
Federal classic in Washington, Royal Academy archeology in London and 
Nazi classic in Munich are still triumphant, Brazil has had the courage 
to break away from the safe and easy path with the result that Rio can 
boast of the most beautiful government building in the Western hemi- 
sphere” (i.e. the Ministry of Education). 

In following the modern pattern the leading local architects, being 
highly sensitive to the climatic and regional pecularities of their country, 
succeeded in developing an interesting variety of the modern form, defi- 
nitely distinguished by national touch and character: a Brazilian dialect 
of the new language, well sounding and appealing, an achievement of 
just as high an artistic quality as that of colonial Brazil which, under the 
strong influence of Spanish Baroque and French classicism, developed a 
local architecture of her own. 

Every modern architect will like to have a copy of this excellent book 
in his library so that he can take it from the shelf and thumb through its 
pages to stimulate his own creative instinct in looking at the amazing 
and admirable achievements of his Brazilian colleagues. For any college 
course on modern architecture the book will be very useful, and the 
teacher will derive much inspiration from the study of its illustrations. 


WALTER Curt BEHRENDT 
Dartmouth College 





Eric MENDELSOHN, Three Lectures on Architecture, vii + 48 p., 35 thumb- 
nail ill. Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1944, University of California Press. 
$2.50. 

In this series of three lectures, given in the winter and spring of 1941- 
1942 to the School of Architecture at the University of California, the 
author tries, according to his own words, to show in his first lecture, 
“Architecture in a World Crisis,” architecture's general place in society and 
its specific position in a state of crisis. The second lecture, “Architecture 
Today,” deals with the state of ferment found in architecture today standing 
between present and future, and its unique destination of combining the 
two main agents of artistic activity: constructive reason and creative imagi- 
nation. In his final lecture, “Architecture in a Rebuilt World,” he tries to 
take accurate stock of the actual facts bequeathed to us by the past, to 
analyze, dispassionately, the needs of our own time, and to combine, 
imaginatively, the effective constituents of the past and the necessities of 
the present into the vision of a plausible and healthy future. 

According to this outline, the audience gets first the complete list of 
arguments for the disintegration of the arts during the 19th century against 
the background of economic, political and social conditions. In the second 
lecture, there are discussed the structural changes that came about in the 
field of building with the use of new materials, such as steel and glass, 
and new construction, such as steel and reinforced concrete: a change of 
structure reflecting the change of the structural constitution of the world. 

In the third and final lecture, there are listed the numerous new demands 
of our new era which call for new architectural forms in private and public 
building, in city planning and housing. 

The faculty of the School of Architecture, sharing the enthusiasm with 
which the lectures were received by the student body, felt that when this 
celebrated avantguardiste of modern architecture expounded his philos- 
ophy, it was an occasion that should be marked in some way and decided 
to make a small book of the three lectures. And here it is, nicely printed 
and bound and well illustrated with a number of pictures selected from 
the slides used in the lectures, ready for our perusal. But perhaps I should 
utter the warning that this is a rather high-brow and intellectual approach, 
which after all might not repay one for the trouble of reading it. When 
the author leaves the drafting-room of his studio for the platform in the 
auditorium, he not only changes his cloth but also his language. He gives 
up the simple language the great masters always use when talking about 
their experience in their craft, and uses an erudite manner of speaking, 
based on booklearning, and he constantly digresses into other fields. After 
having read his excursion into politics (see his dubious statements on 
communism and fascism, p. 12), I definitely felt that the charge he makes 
against his colleagues who digressed from the straight and narrow way of 
the advance guard also holds true for his lectures: “They fought each other 
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with a pandemonium of war cries, fed by a great amount of competent and 
a still greater amount of incompetent writing.” 
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